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Arr. I. The Life of Dr. S. Johnfon, concluded: See our laf 
Month’s Review, Art. I. 


N March 1752, Dr. Jobnfon felt a fevere ftroke of affliGtion, 
i in the ote of his wife. Under the care of Mr. Hawkefworth, 
fhe was buried at Bromley, and her difconfolate hufband wrote 
a Latin infcription for her tomb, in which he celebrated her 
beauty. With the fingularity of his prayers for Tetty, from 
that time to the end of his life, the world is fufficiently ace 
quainted. By her firft hufband, Mrs. Johnfon left a daughter, 
near as old as Johnfon. Of her fecond marriage, there was no 
iflue. With Mrs. Ann Williams, a perfon of extraordinary en- 
dowments, and, though blind, of an active and cheerful difpofition, 
Mrs. Johnfon had contraéted a clofe intimacy. This friend the 
recommended to her hufband’s protection. Mrs. Williams was 
the daughter of Zachariah Williams, a phyfician in South 
Wales. To relieve himfelf from folitude and melancholy re- 
fiections, Johnfon took her home to his houfe in Gough-fquare. 
In 1755, Mr. Garrick gave her a benefit, which produced 2001. ; 
in 1766, fhe publifhed a quarto volume of mifcellanies *, and 
thereby increafed her little flock to 300/, This and Johafon’ 3 
protection fupported her through the reft of her life. 

We are told that Kitty Fither left her card at Johnfon’s 
houfe. Thofe who knew hiet will hardly believe this ftory : 
for what purpofe fhould he fee a woman, whole perfon was 
venal? His Biographer, however, acquits him of all amorous 
paflions, He fays that Johnfon was myops, or near-fighted, and 
doubts whether he ever had a perception of beauty. If he ever 
felt the impreffion, it was from Molly Afton, who is reprefented 
as arepublican, and a declaimer for public liberty. Upon this 
lady, Johnfon made the two following verfes 

Liber ut effe velim fuafifit, pulchra Maria : 
Ut maneam liber, pulchra Maria, vale. 
Which may be thus tranflated : 
Man’s born for freedom, Tyrant, we agree: 
To gain my freedom, I maft fly from thee. 





* See Rev. vol. xxxiv. p. 355. 
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In 1750, one Lauder, of infamous memory, publifhed an 
“© Effay on Milton’s Ufe and Imitation of the Moderns.” The 
Biographer tells us, that Johnfon affitted this man, from motives 
of enmity to the memory of Milton: but it appears, that while 
Lauder’s work was in the prefs, the proof fheets were fubmitted 
to the infpection of the Ivy-lane club. If Johnfon approved of 
the defign, it was no longer than while he believed it founded in 
fact. With the reft of the club he was in one common 
error. As foon as Dr. Douglas efpoufed the caufe of truth, and 
with ability that will ever do him honour, dragged the impoftor 
into open day-light, Johnfon made ample reparation to the 
genius of Milton. He convinced Lauder that it would be more 
for his interett to make a full confeffion of his guilt, than to 
fiand forth the convicted champion of a lie; and, for this pur- 
pofe, drew up in <he ftrongeft terms, a recantation, which Lau- 
der figned, and publifhed in quarto, addrefled to Dr. Douglas, 
1751. It is painful to be thus obliged to vindicate Johnfon 
againft the infinuations of the man, who has undertaken to be 
his Editor, and the guardian of his fame. 

During the two years in which Johnfon entertained the Pub- 
lic with his Rambler, the great work of the Didtionary was ft}! 
carried on, fometimes by flow degrees, and occafionally with 
vigour, Ihe morbid melancholy, of which he complained early 
in life, and which was probably caufed by that diforder that 
brought him to the prefence of Queen Anne, returned upon him 
at intervals, and Clouded his underftanding. In a fhort time 
after the Rambler ceafed, Mr. Hawkefworth projected the Ads 
venturer, The f:2 Number was publifhed November 7, 17525 
and the Pancz continued twice a week, till the gth of March 
1764. To this undertaking, Johnfon contributed his affift- 
ance, All the eflays marked T are of his writing. His price 
was two guineas for each paper. Dr. Jofeph Warton’s eflays 
are well known. From another quarter, Hawkefworth had fome 
fupplies, but that fource foon failed. Sir John Hawkins ima- 
gines that the perfon here intended was Dr. Bathurft, one of 
the Ivy-lane club; but if he will take the trouble to enquires 
he will find that the late Bonnell Thornton was, in the beginning 
of that undertaking, embarked with Dr. Hawkefworth. The 
connection did not laft long, and Thornton fet up a new Paper, 
called the Connoifleur, The propofal for forming the Labours 
of Hercules into a pantomime, was of Thornton’s writing. 

When it is confidered that Johnfon, about the age of 20, 
drew up the ftate-of his cafe for an eminent phyfician in Staf- 
fordthire, and received for anfwer, that the fymptoms tended to 
infanity, who can wonder that he was troubled with melancholy 
and dejection? And yet the lion was often roufed. He wrote 
by fits and ftarts, but always with vigour, and the power of -. 
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He took opium in large quantities, but the effect of it was a ree 
novation of his faculties. His friend Cave died in January 1754. 
Of this man it is unneceflary to fay any thing, becaufe the au- 
thor of his life has faid fo much and fo well. It was a mortifi- 
cation to Johnfon that his old friend did not live to fee the 
triumph of his labours. By the end of the year in which Cave 
died, the Dictionary was completed, and the clofe of the work 
fent to the prefs. Mr. Andrew Millar received the conclufion 
of this great undertaking with tranfports of joy, which he 
thought proper to expre(s in the following note : 

‘6 Andrew Millar fends his compliments to Mr. Samuel John- 
fon, with the money for the laft fheet of copy of the Dictionary, 
and thanks God he has done with him.” 

Johnfon returned a fhort and temperate anfwer : 

«¢ Samuel Johnfon returns his compliments to Mr. Andrew 
Millar, and is very glad to find, as he does by his note, that 
Andrew Millar has the grace to thank God for any thing.” 

In May 17553 this great work was publifhed. Johnfon was 
defirous that it fhould appear to come from one, who had ob- 
tained academica! honours, and, for that purpofe, procured, in 
the preceding Feb. 1755, through the means of his friend, Mr. 
Thomas Warton, a diploma for a Mafter’s degree from the 
Univerfity of Oxford. Garrick, on this occafion, wrote the 
following lines: 

‘© Talk of war with a Briton, he’ll boldly advance, 

That one Englith foldier will beat ten of France ; 

Would we alter the boaft from the fword to the pen, 

Our odds are ftill greater, ftill greater our men: 

In the deep mines of fcience though Frenchmen may toil, 

Can their ftrength be compar’d to Locke, Newton, and Boyle? 

Let them rally their heroes, fend forth all their pow’rs, 

Their verfe-men and profe-men ; then match them with ours: 

Firft Shakefpeare and Milton, like Gods in the fight, 

Have put their witole drama and epic to flight ; 

In fatires, epiftles, and odes, would they cope, 

Their numbers retreat before Dryden and Pope; 

And Johnfon, well-arm’d, like a hero of yore, 

Has beat forty French *, and will beat forty more.” 
Lord Chefterfield wrote two eflays, in the paper called the 
World, in a ftrain of compliment to the author, Johnfon 
treated this civility with difdain: his obfervation to Garrick, 
and others, was, °* I have failed along and dificult voyage round 
the world of the Englifh language, and does he now fend out 
his cock-boat to tow me into harbour?” Sir Thomas Robinfon 
(commonly called Long Sir Thomas) endeavoured to bring about 
a reconciliation. He wes commiffioned to apologize for Lord 
Chefterfield, and to make a tencer of future friendfhip and, pa- 





* The number ¢f the French Academy employed in fettling their 
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tronage. Sir Thomas added, that he himfelf, were he in greater 
affluence, would fettle an annuity of s00/. ‘* Sir,” faid John- 
fon, ** were the firft peer in the kingdom to make me fuch an 
offer, I would fhew him the way down ftairs.” 

Thus we fee Johnfon proud of himfelf, and fierce with a 
fpirit of independence. He received, about this time, a polite 
overture of friendfhip from Mr. Dodington, afterwards Lord 
Melcombe. It does not appear that this invitation was accepted : 
his pride led him to fhun the Great. It may be fuppofed that 
for all this ferocity there was fome foundation in his finances, and 
fince his Ditionary was finifhed, that money was to flow in upon 
him. The reverfe was the cafe. For his fubfiftence, during 
the progrefs of the work, he had received more than his con- 
traét, which was 1575/. His receipts were produced at a tavern- 
dinner given by the bookfellers, and Johnfon had nothing left 
but the growing fame of his work. The author of a book 
called Lexiphanes *, endeavoured to blaft his laurels, but in vain: 
the world applauded, and Johnfon never replied. . His mind, 
indeed, {trained and overlaboured, called for an interval of re- 
Jaxation. He could not, however, afford to be altogether idle. 
Indolence was natural to him, but his neceffities required fome 
exertion of his talents. In or about 1756, he engaged in a pub- 
lication called the Vifitor; and in the fubfequent year he became 
a Reviewer in the Literary Magazine, publifhed by Mr. New- 
very, and printed by Faden, who had been alfo printer of the 
Rambler. Among the books and monthly publications that 
paffed under his pen, Hanway’s Journal attraéted his attention. 
Mr. Hanway, in that work, happened to cenfure in ftrong terms 
the practice of drinking tea, which was Johnfon’s favourite 
liquor. Between thefe two eminent men a contreverfy cniued 
concerning the qualities of tea. Mr. Hanway begged quarter 
till his fecond edition fhould appear. Johnfon complied ; but on 
the appearance of the fecond edition, the war was renewed. In 
the article of tea, Johnfon defcribes himfelf as a hardened finner, 
who had for years diluted his meals with the infufion of that 
fafcinating plant; whofe tea-kettle had no time to cool; who 
with tea folaced the midnight hour, and with tea welcomed the 
morning. Or Hanway he faid, ‘* He is a man whole failings 
may well be pardoned for his virtues.” Of the good Mr. Han- 
way, Sir Joha Hawkins fpeaks with more afperity : he had, fays 
the Biographer, a propenfity to write books, which for their 
tritenefs and inanity, no one can read. The remark, if true, 
will apply to a great many other writers. 

Before we clofe this year, 1756, we muft acquaint the reader 
with a dreadful misfortune, which marks this unhappy era. 


-_ 





* Generally afcribed to Kenrick ; but we have heard thatthe 
author’s name was Campbell. ?” 
The 
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The chop-houfe club in Ivy-lane was diflolved: fome of the 
members were called to different parts of the world, and Sir John 
Hawkins found it convenient to {pend his evenings at home, 

Johnfon, however, furvived this calamity. His ftock of 
money arifing from the Diétionary being exhaufted, he quitted 
his houfe in Maan and took chambers fomewhere in the 
Temple, and afterwards in Gray’s Inn. Mrs, Williams went 
into lodgings. The bookfellers had been for fome time pro- 
jeCting a new edition of Shakefpeare, and Johnfon’s name they 
thought would give celebrity tothe work. He clofed with their 
propofals, and fub{cription tickets were iflued out. For under- 
taking this work, money, he confefled, was the inciting motive: 
this, and not the defire of fame, he ufed freely co declare, was 
the moft cogent reafon for taking a pen in hand. His friends 
exerted themfelves to promote the fubfcription, and, inthe mean 
time, he engaged, under the aufpices of Mr. Newbery, in a new 
work, called the Idler, which was publifhed in the Univerfal 
Cironicle, a paper fet on foot by Mr. Newbery, who was a 
man of a projecting head, good tafte, and great indufiry. The 
Idler began on the isth of April 1758, and clofed on the 15th of 
April 1760. The profits of this work, and the fub/criptions taken 
in for the edition of Snakefpeare, cogethcr with fome fermons 
for lazy clergymen at a guinea each, were the means by which 
he fupported himfelf, till May or June :762, when he was at 
length delivered from his diftrefs, by a pention of jo0o0/. per 
annum, extended to him by the royal bounty. 

In 1759, was publifhed Raflelas, Prince of Abyffinia. The 
fiory current at the time, was, that Johnfon wanted to fet out 
on a journey to Lichfield, in order to pay the laft offices of filial 
duty to his mother, who, at the age of ninety, was then very 
near her d:ffolution. For this purpofe, money was neceffa:y. 
The late Mr. Dodfley was a man, whofe heart at all times melted 
at diftrefs, and the prefent occafion awakened fenfations of the 
tendereft kind. He fled to the relief of a man, whom he joved 
and honoured, and either gave 100/, for the book (if it was 
then written), or advanced the muncy on the promife of a work 
that fhould be deemed equivalent. Wath this fupply, the affec- 
tionate fon fet out for Lichfield, but did not arrive in time to 
bid the Jaft adieu, and clofe the eye of a parent whom he loved. 
Hie attended the funeral, and returned to London. Raflelas, it is 
faid, was then written, and Mr. Dodfley thoughe himfelt amply 
repaid, This hiftory of the affair, we bope is true, for it does 
honour both to the Bookfeller and the Author. The Biographer’s 
account of Mr, Baretti’s being employed to hawk it among the 
bookfellers for the moft money, is related upon no better autho- 
rity than that of hearfay. The character of this work, as ex- 
prefled by Sir John Hawkins, is curious in its kind: * Con- 
Cc 3 fidered,” 
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fidered,’ he fays, ‘as a fpecimen of our language, it is fearcely 
to be paralleled.” His reafon is this, * it is written ina ftyle re- 
fined to a degree of immaculate purity, and di/plays the whole 
farce of turgid eloquence.’ Is this praife, or is it cenfure ? 

The little incident that happened with Foote might he pafled 
over in filence, but fince it is brought forward, it may be proper 
to place it in its true light. A large number of friends, fuch as 
Johnfon, Mr. Burke, Dr. Jofeph Warton, Mr. Thomas War- 
ton, Mr. Murphy, and others, dined at Garrick’s, at Chrift- 
mas 1760. Foote was then in Dublin. It was faid at table, 
that the modern Ariftophanes (as Foote was then called) had 
been horfe-whipped by an apothecary, for taking him off upon 
the ftage. The report occafioned much converfation. ** But [ 
wonder,” faid Garrick, ** that any man would fhew fo much 
refentment to Foote: he has a licence or a patent for fuch liber- 
ties: nobody ever thought it worth his while to quarrel with him 
in London.”—And I am glad, faid John{on, to find that the maa 
is rifing in the world. ‘The anecdote was, afterwards, told to 
Foote, who, in return, gave out that be would in a fhort time 
produce the Caliban of literature on the ftage. Being informed 
of this defign, Johnfon fent word to Foote, that, the theatre 
being intended fur the reformation of vice, he would go from the 
boxes on the ftage, and correét him before the audience. Foote 
abandoned the defign. No ill-will enfued. fohnfon ufed to 
fay, that for brozd-faced mirth, Foote had not his equal. 

Io June or July 1762, his Majefty, willing to seward lite- 
rary merit, granted the penfion already mentioned, of 200/. a 
year. Sir John Hawkins, perhaps in a hurry to relieve the 
diftreffes of his friend, places this tranfaGion- in the year 1760, 
when, he favs, Lord Bute was Minifter. Lord Bute was not 
Minifter till the rifing of the Parliament in 1762. Of this af- 
fair, as faras itis known, the real ftate is as follows: Mr. Wed- 
derburn (now Lord Loughborough) had authority to mention it 
He was well acquainted with Jonnfon, but he had heard much 
of his fierce independence, and alfo of the downfal of Ofborne the 
bookfeller, He did not know but a folio might be thrown at his 
own head, and, to avoid a!] untoward accidents, defired Mr. 
Murphy, who was intimate with Johnfon, to open the matter to 
him. Mr. Murphy went, without deiay, tothe Do@or’s chambers 
in the Inner Temple Lane, By due degrees and artful approaches, 
and after waiting for fome time for the mollia tempora fandi, the 
mefflage was difclofd. Jobnfon was overwhelmed with the 
tidings. He made a long paufe: he afked if it was ferioufly in- 
tended? He fell into profound meditation, and at lait his own 
definition of a penfioner occurred to him. He did not fay a 
fyllable about the houfe of Hanover, It was enough to obferve 
to him chat he, at leaff, did not come within the definition. 
The 
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The refult was, he took a fhort time to confider of it: he 
defired that Mr. Murphy and he might dine at the Mitre tavern 
on the following day. The partics met at the appointed hour. 
The matter was fully difcuffed, and ended in Johnfon’s ac- 
knowledging himfelf highly honoured by his Majefty’s liberal 
offer. It was then fixed that he was to be dreffed the next 
day at eleven o’clock, when a carriage would be ready to 
convey him to a houfe at the weft end of the town, where 
Mr. Wedderburn would meet him, in order to proceed to 
the Earl of Bute. On the next day, Mr. Murphy was in 
the Temple Lane foon after nine: he got Johnfon up, and 
drefled in due time, and faw him fet off at eleven. Of the 
converfation between Lord Bute and Johnfon the fubftance 
was this: The penfion was notified ; Johnfon exprefled his fenfe 
of the royal munificence, and thought himfelf the more highly 
honoured, as the offer was not made to him for having dipped 
his pen in faction. No, Sir, faid Lord Bute; it is not offered 
to you for having dipped your pen in fattion, nor with a defire 
that you ever fhould. Sir John Hawkins fays, that, after this 
interview, Jobnfon was often prefled to wait on Lord Bute, but 
he never knocked at his door, Of John{cn’s intimates there are 
many living to whom this is entirely new. Certain it is, he 
was never heard to utter a difrefpeétful word of that nobleman. 
Mrs. Piozzi has related a difpute with the late Dr. Rofe of Chif- 
wick, about the Scotch and Englifh writers. Dr. Rofe con- 
tended for the pre-eminence of his count: rymen; and Fergufon’s 
book upon Civil Society, he faid, would give the*laurg) to the 
authors of North Britain. ‘* Alas ! what can he do upon that 
fubject ? Ariftotle, Polybius, Grotius, Puffendorf, and Burla- 
maqui have been before him.” He wil! treat it, faid Dr. Rofe, ina 
new manner.—‘** A new manner !—Buckinger had no hands, 
and he wrote his name with his toes, for half a crown a time, at 
Charing-crofs: that was a new manner of writing!” Mrs. 
Piozzi has omitted the reply. If that will not fatisfy you, faid 
Dr. Rofe, I will name a writer, whom you muft allow to be 
the beft in the kingdom.—** Who is that ?”——-The Ear] of Bute, 
when he wrote an order for your penfion. There, Sir, replied 
Johnfon, you have me in the toil: to Lord Bute I muft allow 
whatever praife you claim for him.—Ingratitude was no part of 
Jobnfon’s charaéter. 

We have now travelled through that part of Dr. Johnfon’s 
life, which was a perpetual ftru; gele with difficulties. In the 
whole of this time, we have no account of any aéts of generofity 
or benevolence on the part of his friends. Garrick was ina 
lucrative profeffion, that yielded annually a confiderable acquifi- 
tion of wealth. We know from the charaler of Profpero, in 
the Rambler, No. 2co (explained by Mis. Piozzi), that Gar- 
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rick exhibited his growing wealth and his furniture with often. 
tation: but we hope that he fometimes opened his heart, not 
content to tantalize an old friend with the mere difplay of his 
riches. If any obligation of this nature ever took place, it has 
not yet tranfpired. Being from the year 1762 in pofleffion of a 
certain income, Johnfon began to relax from that exertion to 
which his mind had been often compelled. His friend Levett, 
his phyfician in ordinary, paid his daily vifits with affiduity ; 
attended at all hours, made tea all the morning, talked what he 
had to fay, and did not expeét an anfwer; or if occafion re- 
quired it, was mute, officious, and ever complying. Mrs. Wil- 
liams entertained her friend and benefactor with more enlarged 
converfation. Johnfon had left his chambers in Temple Lane, 
and was now in a houfe in Johnfon’s Court, Fleet-ftreet. ‘l here 
he fat every morning receiving vifits, hearing the topics of the 
day, and indolently trifling away the time. Chemiftry af- 
forded fome amufement. In Gough Square he had an apparatus 
for the purpofe, and the fame, with perhaps a few additions, 
was now fixed up in his houfe. In the fummer of 1783, when 
a paralytic ftroke affected his utterance, Mr. Murphy, we are 
told, found him reading Dr. Warfon’s Efflays on Chemiftry. 
Articulating with difficulty, This is a book, faid he, from which 
he who knows nothing may learn a great deal; and he who 
knows, will be pleafed to fee his knowledge recailed to his mind 
in a manner highly pleafing. For this love of natural experi- 
ments, Sir John Hawkins thinks an apology neceffary ; he tells 
us very gravely, that his object was mere amufement, not an in- 
tention to grow fuddenly rich by the philofopher’s ftone, or the 
tran{mutation of metals. 

‘Vo enlarge his circle, and to find opportunities for converfae 
tion, Johnfon once more had recourfe to a club. This was at 
the ‘lurk’s Head in Gerard-flreet, Soho, on every Monday 
through the year. The members were, befide himfelf, Sir Jofhua 
Reynolds, Mr, Burke, Dr. Nugent, Dr. Goldimith, Mr. Beau- 
clerk, Mr. Langton, Mr. Chamier, and Sir John Hawkins. 
Garrick, on his return from Italy, wifhed to be admitted a 
member, but was never in form propofed. Johnfon, his Bio- 
grapher fays, prevented it, and thence he infers that the friend- 
fhip between thofe two eminent men was not fo ftrong as might 
be tuppofed. When the fame writer afterwards adds, that Gar- 
rick was no difquilttor, and that Jobnfon, who loved philofop’.i- 
cal and moral enquiries, was afraid of being interrupted by 
Garrick’s buffoonery, what other caufe needs to be affigned? 
Johnfon, it is well known, loved Garrick ; and though he did 
not often ike him on his itage, admired his talents, and the 
vivacity of his converfation. It is true, that of the art in 
which Garrick was fo eminent, he would often ‘peak in flight- 
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ing terms: he would fay, ‘‘ Punch has no feelings :”’ he was 
ready to vindicate Garrick whenever his name was brought in 
queftion, and he would let nobody abufe him but himfelf. He 
Jamented Garrick’s death, and defired it might be fignified to 
Mrs, Garrick, that, if fhe afked it of him, he would undertake 
to write his life. 

In this courfe of indolence and occafiona] amufement, Johnfon 
Jet his mind lie fallow for two or three years. Shakefpeare ftood 
ftill, and, indeed, the intended edition was never a favourite em- 
ployment. He was at Jength roufed from his lethargy. Ina 
poem of Churchill’s he faw himfelf abufed for breaking faith 
with the Public; and, in the fame production, charged with 
credulity in the affair of the Cock Lane ghoft, which. hap- 
pened in 1762. ‘True it is, Johnfon would have been glad to 
fee a traveller from that undifcovered country, over which, like 
the reft of mankind, he faw nothing but clouds and darknefs. 
For this weaknefs, Churchill ridiculed him: Johnfon made no 
reply, and, indeed, had no occafion. He faw the fraud, and 
publifhed * an account of it. To acquit himfelf to his fubfcrib- 
ers, he returned to Shakefpeare, and unwillingly went to work 
with vigour. In 1765, the edition was publifhed. Sir John 
Hawkins thinks it a meagre work ; he complains of the paucity 
of notes ; of Johnfon’s want of induftry, and, indeed, unhtnefs 
for the office of a {choliaft. He is, further, of opinion, that, 

ecaufe the preface fets forth, in the ftrongeft colourings of lan- 
guage, as well the beauties of that extraordinary genius, as the 
defeGis, that Johnfon detracted from the merit of his author. 
This is not the place to examine the opinions of Sir John 
Hawkins: our bufine/s at preient is with Jobnfon. The Uni- 
veriity of Dublin, as it fhould feem, entertained a better idea of 
Jobnton and his abilities. hac learned body prefented him 
with a diploma, drawn up in very honourable terms, by which 
he was created a Doétor of Laws. Oxford afterwards fol- 
lowed this example, and till then, Johnfon never aflumed the 
name of Doctor, 

In addition to the penfion fettled upon him in 1762, Johnfon 
had now gained another refource, which contributed perhaps 
more than any thing elfe to exempt him from the folicitudes of life. 
In 17604, he had been introduced to the late Mr. Thrale and his 
family. From Mrs. Thrale’s agreeable book we learn, that Mr, 
Murphy, who had been Jong the friend and confidential inti- 
mate of Mr. Thrale, perfuaded him to wifh for Johnfon’s cone 
verfation, extolling it in the higheft terms. ‘The pretence for 
inviting him,to that family was to give him an opportunity of 
feeing Woodhoufe the fhoemaker, whofe verfes were, at that time, 





* Tn the Gentleman’s Mag. for Feb. 1752. 
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a general topic. Mr Murphy brought Johnfon to meet him, 
and through the reft of the winter they both dined at Mr. Thrale’s 
every Thurfday. In the autumn of that year, Johnfon fol- 
lowed the Thrales to Brighthelmftone, but not finding them 
there, wrote an angry letter. The quarrel was foon made up, 
and Mr. Murphy brought Johnfon back tothe family. In 1766 
Johnion’s health was exceedingly bad. The Thrales vifited 
him: he was begg'ng the prayers of Dr. Delap, that God would 
continue to him the ufe of his underftanding. He thought him- 
felf in a ftate of infanity. The Thrales took him away to their 
houfe at Streatham, and, no doubt, by their care, prolonged his 
life. He continued from that time a conftant refident in the fa- 
mily. He went to town occafionally to the club in Gerard- 
fireet, but his head quarters were fixed at Streatham. Sir John 
Hawkins feems to pity his fitvation. His words are, * The 
obligation they fubjected him to was that of fupporting his cha- 
rater, and furnifhing fuch converfation, as was expected from a 
man who had diftinguifhed himfelf by his learning, his wit, and 
his eloquence.’ Who told him that Johnfon was thus put un- 
der contribution? ‘To talk in his beft manner was a law which 
he impofed upon himfe}f at all times; and inal] places. But his 
hardfhip, it feems, was ftill greater: * Like other men, he had 
his fombrous intervals, and might, in the hour of repletion, wifh 
for the indulgence of being filent, or, at leaft, of talking like 
other men.’ The Biographer, it is probable, takes a nap upona 
fuil ftomach, and waits in flumber for a good digeftion: but let 
him be informed, though Johnfon neither flept nor fnored, that 
he did, on all occafions, as he liked ; and if he talked apothegms, 
they were not demanded of him. 

non iffo vivitur illic 

Quo tu vere moao; domus hac nec purior ulla, 
Nee magis bis aliena malis. 

It may be further added, that no ill examplé. in the fas 
mily hindered him from rifling at eight: elegance prevailed in 
the houfe, but irregularity was never known. The conftant 
difficulty was to draw Johnfon from his bed to breakfaft, or to 
get him dreffed fur dinner. It does not appear that Sir John was 
ever of the parties that vifited Streatham ; and fince he knows 
but little of the manner in which Johnion wag treated in that 
houfe, the reader is referred to thofe fprightly Memoirs with 
which Mrs. Piozzi has obliged the world, 

The fame of Dr. J haton raifed the curiofity of the King. 
His Majetty deftred to tee a man, of whom extraordinary things 
were faid. Accordingly, the librarian invited Johnfon to tee 
the colleClion of books at Buckingham~houfe. His Majefty en- 
tered the room, and among other things afked the author of fa 
many valuable wouks, if he intended to pubiith any thing more. 
The 
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The Author modeftly anfwered, that he thought he had written 
enough: ‘¢ And fo fhould I too,” replied the King, ‘* if you 


had not written fo well.” 


In 1770, he became a political writer. “The flame of difcon- 
tent that blazed throughout the nation, on the expulfion of 
Mr. Wilkes, and the final determination of the Houfe of Com- 
mons, that Mr. Luttrel was duly elected by 296 votes againft 
1143, fpread a general alarm. Mr. Thrale was defired to con- 
du& Johnfon to an interview with the Minifter. The confe- 
quence was, that in 1770 he publifhed the Falfe Alarm. What- 
ever may be the logic or eloquence of the pamphlet, the Houfe 
of Commons has fince erafed the refolution from the Journals. 

In March 4771 iffued forth another tract. The fubject was 
Falkland Iflands; and the defign of the pamphlet was to fhew 
the impropriety of going to war for a mafs of iflands and broken 
Jands, of which the foil was nothing but a bog, with no better 
profpect than that of barren mountains, beaten by ftorms al- 
moft perpetual. For this work it is apparent that materials 
were furnithed by direGiion of the minifter. 

At the approach of a general election, in 1774, a fmall tra&, 
called The Patriot, was publifhed, not with any vifible applica- 
tion to Mr. Wilkes, but to teach the people to reject the leaders 
of Oppofition, who called themfelves patriots. 

In 1775, Johnfon undertook a pamphlet of more importance. 
This was Taxation no Tyranny, in anfwer to the Refolutions and 
Addrefs of the American Congrefs, The {cope of the argument 
was, that diftant colonies, which had in their aflemblies a Jegifla- 
ture of their own, were, notwithftanding, liable to be taxed ina 
Britifh Parliament, where they had neither peers in one houfe, 
nor reprefentatives in the other. The principle, which was im- 
mediately and vigoroufly combated in our Review, has been long 
abandoned: but Johnfon was of opinion that this country was 
{trong enough to enforce obedience. ‘* When,” fays he, ** an 
Enzlifhman is told that the Americans fhoot up like a Hydra, 
he naturally confiders how the Hydra was deftroyed.” The 
event has fhewn how much he was miftaken. 

The tour to the Hebrides, or Weftern IMands of Scotland, in 
company with Mr. Bofwell, took place in 1773. Johnfon’s 
account has been varioufly praifed, and abufed. Since his death, 
Mr. Bofwell has entertained us with a minute hiftory of his fel- 
Jow traveller, in a ftyle that fhews he poffeffes, in an eminent 
degree, the fkiil to give connetion to mifcel!aneous matter, and 
Vivacity to the whole of his narrative: two rare qualities ina 
biographer ! 

Of the ftorm that feemed to be gathering about the poems of 
Odiian, little needs to be faid. That work, it is well known, 
Was prefented to the public as a tranflation from the Erfe; 

and 
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and that it was no better than a fraud, Dr. Johnfon declared his 
opinion, without referve. If there was a manufcript, in what 
age was it written, and where is it? If it was collected from 
oral recitation in different parts of the Highlands, who put it 
together in its prefent form? Thefe and fuch like obfervations 
provoked the refentment of Mr. Macpherfon: he fent a threat- 
ening letter to the author, and Johnfon anfwered him in the 
rough phrafe of ftern defiance. ‘Tche two heroes frowned at a 
diftance, but never came to action. 

The few remaining occurrences may be eafily difpatched. 
The Univerfity of Oxford, in 1775, created Johnfon a Dodtor 
of Laws, and foon after the publication of the political pamphlet, 
Mr. Thrale wifhed to fee Johnfon in Parliament; but whether 
an uncouth form, loud vociferation, and a violent temper, would 
hhave fucceeded in that aflembly, may well be a queftion: Lord 
North difapproved, and Johnfon, it feems, ever after difliked the 
minifter, in whofe fervice he had figured as a political writer. 

The misfortunes of Dr. Dodd, in 1777, excited Johnfon’s 
compaffion : he wrote two petitions for that unhappy man, one 
to the King, another to the Queen: he alfo wrote a fermon, 
which was preached by Dodd to the conviéts in Newgite. 
What is become of the fpeech, which Dodd delivered at the 
Old Bailey, when he was called up for judgment? Sir John has 
omitted that remarkable compofition. 

We come now to the laft of Johnfon’s literary latours. At 
the requeft of the bookfellers, he undertook the Lives of the 
Poets. The firft publication was in 1778, and the whole was 
completed in the year 1780, or 81. His Biographer doubis 
whether he poflefled all the qualities of a critic, and in particu- 
Jar a truly poetic faculty. For this he gives, in his way, a 
curious reafon, Shakefpeare talks of the poct’s eye, in a fine 
phrenzy rolling, and Johnfon had no eye to roll and giance. But 
he had the mind’s eye, and with that he was qualified for 
every fubject upon which he exercifed his pen. The Lives of 
the Poets are thought not inferior to any of his other works. 
In fact they are written upon fo juft a plan, with fuch graces of 
order and connection, and with fo comprehenfive a brevity, that 
we wifh Sir John Hawkins had ftudied him, night and day, as 
the true model of biography. 

We now take leave of Jobnfon as an author. From the clofe 
of this laft work, the malady that perfecuted him through life, 
came upon him with redoubled force. His conftitution declined 
faft, and the fabric of his mind feemed to be tottering. The 
contemplation of his approaching end was conftautly before his 
eyes, and the profpect of death, ne declared, was tezrible. Mr. 
Torale died in April 1781, and Johafon, to ule his own words, 
felt the laft futter of his pulfe, and faw for the lat time that 
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face which for years had looked upon him with benignity. Of 
his departed friend, he has given a true character in a handfome 
Latin epitaph, to be feen in the church at Streatham. In 1782, 
he received another fhock: his old friend Levett expired with- 
out warning, and without pain. Events like thefe reminded 

ohnfon of his own mortality. He continued his vifits to Mrs. 
Thrale at Streatham, and it appears that, on the sth of April 
1783, he took his final leave of that lady, to whom, for near 
twenty years, he was under the higheft obligations. In the 
fummer of that year, Johnfon had a paralytic ftroke, which af- 
fefted his fpeech only. By the care of Dr. Brocklefby and Dr. 
Heberden he recovered in a fhort time. In the month of Auguft 
he went to Lichfield, on a vific to Mrs. Lucy Porter, the daugh- 
ter of his wife by her firft hufband, and on his return, paid his 
refpects to Dr. Adams at Oxford. Mrs. Williams died at his 
houfe in Bolt Court, in September, during his abfence. This 
was another fhock to a mind like his, ever agitated with the 
dread of his own diflolution. He was now left in folitude, with 
nobody but Frank, the Negroe, his favourite fervant, to foothe 
his anxious moments. In November he was fwelled from head 
to foot with the dropfy. Dr. Brocklefby was again afliduous in 
his attendance: but it feems he owed his relief to an extraordi- 
nary effort of nature. While with all his fervour he was offer- 
ing up his adoration and his prayers, he was fuddenly obliged to 
rife, and in the courfe of the day voided twenty pints of water. 
From this remarkable event he began to entertain hopes that the 
vigour of his conftitution was not broken. His health was now 
fo much reftored, that for the fake of converfing with his friends, 
he eftablifhed another club; and to ferve a man, whom he had 
known in Mr. Thrale’s fervice for many years, the place of 
meeting was fixed at his houfe in Effex ftreet, near the lemple. 
Sir John Hawkins fays, he was not made privy to this intention ; 
and that it was matter of furprife to him, when he heard of it in 
Dec. 1783. The Biographer adds, ** The more intimate of 
Johnfon’s friends looked on this eftablifhment, both as a forry 
expedient to kill time, and a degradation of his talents. It was 
a mortification to polite perfons to affociate the clink of the 
tankard with moral difquifitions and literary inveftigation: and 
many doubted, whether that pleafure could be great, which was 
purchafed at fo cheap a rate as fixpence.” Poor Dr. John- 
fon! he lived his days to be tried at laft before a chairman of 
the Quarter Seffions ! but the charge, in general, is fo abfurd, 
that, we truft, he will be acquitted upon moft of the points, 
which both tedioufly and dully are fummed up againft him. 
What is his offence? He inftituted a club, of which Sir John 
Hawkins was not a member, We have made inguiry concern- 


ing this club, and find that the room is ncat, commodious, and 
detached 
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detached from the common frequenters of the houfe, nothing 
inferior to the chop-houfe in Ivy-lane. We finde, moreover, 
that there are members, who, for their rank, their talents, and 
their literature, might claim refpe& from Sir John Hawkins, 
The fupercilious lip of {corn fhould not protrude it/elf. The club f ubfits 
to this hour, and the gentlemen are far from thinking it a forry 
wafte of their time. Sir John, being a ftranger, cannot be ad- 
mitted for his three pence * ; and fhould his name be ever aflo- 
ciated with literary inveftigation, the thing to degrade him will 
not be the clink of the tankard. 

In this club, Dr. Johnfon continued till about Midfummer 
1784, when, with fome appearance of health, he went into 
Derbyfhire, and thence to Lichfield. While he was in that 
part of the world, his friends in town were labouring for his 
benefit. Their opinion was, that the air of a more fouthern cli- 
mate would be of ufe. But a penfion of 3c0/, was a flender 
fund. Sir Jofhua Reynolds folicited for his friend, the patronage 
of the Chancellor, With Lord Thurlow, while he was at the 
bar, Johnfon was well acquainted. He faid to Mr. Murphy, 
twenty years ago, ** Thurlow is a man of fuch vigour of mind, 
that I never knew I was to meet him, but—I was going to tell 
a falfebhood ; I was going to fay I was afraid of him, and that 
would not be true, for I was never afraid of any man; but I 
never knew that I was to meet Thurlow, but I knew I had 
fomething to encounter.” ‘The Chancellor undertook to re- 
commend Johnfon’s cafe, but without fuccefs, To fave a va- 
luable life, he offered from his own purfe soo0/, Johnfon 
heard of it in the country, and wrote the following letter; 

‘¢ My Lord, 

‘* After a long and not inattentive obfervation of mankind, the 
generofity of your Lordfhip’s offer raiies in me not lefs wonder than 
gratitude, Bounty, {o liberally beftowed, } thould gladly receive, 
if my condition made it neceflary, for, to fuch a mind, who would 
not be proud to own his obligations? But it has pleafed God to ree 
ftore me to {fo great a meafure of health, that if] ‘hould now appro- 
priate fo much of a fortune deftined to do goo 1, I could not efcape 
from myfelf the charge of advancing a falfe claim. My journey to 
the continent, though I once thought it necelia ary, Was never much 
encouraged by my phyficians ; ; and I was very defirous that your 
Lordthip fhould be told of it by Sir Jofhua Reynolds, as an event 
very uncertain, for, if I grew much better, I fhould not be willing, 
if much worfe, I fhould not be able, to migrate.—Your Lordfhip 
was firit folicited without my knowledge; but, when I was told 
that you were pleafed to honour me with your patronage, 1 did not 
expect to hear of a refufal ; yet, as I have had no lone time to brood 
hope, and have not slosed in imaginary opulence, this coid recep- 
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* Sir John fays, but erronco: fly, that itrangers might be admitted 
for three pence. 
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tion has. been fcarce a difappointment; and, from your Lordfhip’s 
kindnefs, I have received a benefit, which only men like you are able 
to beftow. I fhall now live mihi carior, with a higher opinion of 


my own merit. 
Iam, my Lord, 
Your Lordthip’s moft obliged, 


Sept. 1784. Mott grateful, 
¥ ? And moft humble fervant, 
Sam. JoHNson.” 


We have, in this inftance, the exertion of two congenial minds: 
one with a generous impulfe relieving merit in diftrefs, and the 
other by gratitude and dignity of fentiment rifing almoft to an 
equal elevation. Of Dr. Brocklefby it muft be faid, that, by 
the offer he made of his affiftance, he has done himfelf immortal 
honour. 

While Dr. Johnfon continued at Afhburn in Derbythire, 
his diforders began to return. In his way to town be vifited his 
native city, and Mrs. Porter, who lived there, for the laft time. 
On the 16th of November he arrived at his howfe in Bolt Court, 
there to end his days. He was now relapfing into a dropfy, and 
was afflicted with an afthma, Dr. Brockle oy attended him with 
affiduous care. Eternity prefented to his imagination an awful 
profpeét; and with as much virtue as in general is the lot 
of man, he fhuddered at the approach of his diffolution. He felt 
ftrong perturbations of mind. His friends endeavoured all’ in 
their power to awaken the comfortable reflection of a life well 
_ fpent. They prayed with him, and Johnfon poured out occa- 
fionally the warmeft effufions of piety and devotion. As his end 
drew near, his friends had the fatisfaction of feeing him cheerful 
and compofed, infomuch that he was able, in the courfe of his 
reftlefs nights, to make tranflations of Greek epigrams, and in 
the morning to give a copy to Mr, Langton. The love of life 
was {till an active principle. Feeling himfelf {welled with the 
dropfy, he imagined that, by incifions in his legs, the water 
might be let off. Mr. Cruikfhank apprehended that a mortifi- 
cation would follow, but, notwithftanding, yielded to his en- 
treaties. While he was employed in {caritying his legs, John- 
fon cried out, deeper, deeper ; I want Jength of life, and you fear 
giving me pain, which I value not. The hiftory of a death- 
bed is painful. He made his will, and left to Frank, his Negroe 
fervant, 1500/, After this he grew worfe, and declined rapidly. 
On the 13th of Dec. 1784 (the laft of his exiftence on this fide 
the grave) the defire of living returned upon him with all its 
former vehemence. At eight in the morning, he ftill thought 
that, by punctures and incifions on his limbs, he might dif- 
charge the load of water that opprefled him. For this purpofe 
he made ule of a lancet, and afterwards of a pair of {ciflars. No 
water 
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water was difcharged; an effufion of blood followed, not lefs, 
as was conjectured, than eight or ten ounces. Sir John Haw- 
kins is anxious to prove that this was not done to haften his 
end; but of fo moral and religious a man who can admit the 
fufpicion? After this operation, Johnfon fell into a doze, and 
continued in that ftate till about feven in the evening, when he 
faid to Mr. Saftres, ** fam moriturus,” and, in a quarter of an 
hour after, expired without a groan. 

On the 20th of December, with due funeral honours, and a 
numerous attendance of his friends, he was buried in Weftmin- 
fter Abbey, near the foot of Shakefpeare’s monument, and clofe 
to the coffin of his friend Garrick. 

We have thus gone through the life of this extraordinary 
man. From a prodigious quantity of heterogeneous materials, 
we have endeavoured, in one regular feries, to give a clear and 
uninterrupted narration. The wild variety, which the Bio- 
grapher has brought together, ferves only to diftract the atten- 
tion of the reader, and to counteract that curiofity, which every 
one feels concerning thofe, who have made themfelves eminent 
in their day. We have, in fix hundred and two pages, a chaos of 
matter, and Dr, Johnfon lies under the load, like the giant 
buried in Sicily : 

Dextra fed angufto manus eft fubjela Peloro ; 
Lava, Pachyne, tibi; Lelybao crura premuntur ; 
Degravat “ina caput. 

In our next, by way of Appendix to the Life, we fhall exa- 
mine the maxims, criticifms, anecdotes, and philology, which, 
for the fake of clearnefs and unity of defign, we have been 
obliged, for the prefent, entirely to difcard. 

When we have taken leave of Sir John Hawkins, Dr. John- 
fon’s Works will then be before us. Major rerum mihi nafcitur 


ordo! M ? 


Art. Il. Memorial or Brief for the Count de Cagliofiro, Defendant, 
againft the King’s Attorney General, Plaintiff, in the Caufe of the 
Cardinal de Rohan, the Comteffe de la Motte, and others: from 
the French Original, publifhed at Paris; with an Introdu&tory Pre- 
face, by Parkyns MacMahon. @vo. 2s.6d. Debrett. 1796. 

Art. Ill. Memorial for Count Cagliofro, Plaintiff, verfus Maitre 
Chefnon, Jun. Commiffary in the Chatelet of Paris, and Le 


Sieur de Launay, Governor of the Baftile, Defendants. $vo. 
1s. 6d. Debrett. 1786. 


6 ye is hardly an inftance, as the Author of the Preface 
_ obferves, of a queftion fo intricate, and loft in a wilder- 
nefs of complicated incidents, as that which is now before us. 
The ftate of facts may be colle&ed from the Memorials, and 
reduced to the following points: A necklace, of the value of 
one 
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one million fix hundred thoufand livres, was bought of Mefirs. 
Bohmer and Co. jewellers to the Crown of France, for the ufe 
of the Queen. It is ftated, that the Cardinal de Rohan de- 
clared to the jewellers, that he acted as an agent in the bufinefs, 
and that the real purchafer was the Queen, The Cardinal, 
moreover, produced a written inftrument, fetting forth the 
terms of the purchafe, with the following words in the margin $ 
‘¢ Bon, bon: approuvé, Marie- Antoinette de France.” This was 
exhibited as the full approbation of the Queen, purporting to be 
her name and fignature. It is further ftated, that her Majefty 
declared, ‘* That the had never given any orders for the pur- 
chafe, or ever approved of the terms, and that fhe never received 
the necklace.” Some of the diamonds are faid to have been 
taken from the necklace, and fold at Paris by the Comteffe de la 
Motte, and another parcel of them was difpofed of in England, 
by her hufband. It appears further, that the Comtefle de la 
Motte, in a Memorial exhibited by her, charged, that Caglioftro 
commanded the Cardinal de Rohan, by that influence and autho- 
rity which he aflumed over his Eminence, to have the necklace 
foid, in the manner already mentioned. In the fame Memorial, 
‘Caglioftro is reprefented as an empiric, a mean alchymift, a 
dreamer on the philofopher’s ftone, a pretender, a Portuguefe 
Jew, a Greek, an Egyptian of Alexandria, a forcerer, and a 
felf-created Count. Ic is added, that Caglioftro, intrufted by 
the Cardinal! with the necklace, took the jewels to pieces, in 
order to add to a fortune unknown and unheard of before. 
Caglioftro anfwers, that he never faw the necklace; and he 
complains of the abufive terms made ule of againft him. In the 
Attorney General’s Information it is ftated, that this extraordi- 
nary tranfaction took place in Jan. 1785; and on the 29th of 
that month, the jewellers fubfcribed to the terms propofed by 
the Cardinal, and the necklace was delivered on the firft of July 
following. —Such are the prominent features of this bufinefs : 
the parties being put under arreft, were confined in the Battile. 
One circumttance more is curious, and material : Caglioftro 
fays, that, being acquainted wiih the Cardinal, he was intro- 
duced by him to Madame de Ja Motte, on the following occafion : 
The Cardinal told him, that the Queen was affi:éted with the 
deepeft melancholy, on account of a.prediction, that fhe and 
another lady would die in child-bed. On the following day, the 
Countefs told Caglioftro, at the Cardinal’s houfe, thac the other 
lady died, as was foretold, and that the Queen apprehended the 
fame fate. ** If you,” faid the, td Cagliottro, ** know what will 
happen, or if you can find it out, | will repair to-morrow to 
Verfailles, and make my report to her Majefty.” At the pri- 
vate. requeft of the Cardinal, Caglioftro aflumed to be an adept 
in the occult fciences, and for the fake of apptafigg the Queen’s 
Rev. May, 1787. Dd fears, 
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fears, undertook a ridiculous fcene of mummery, at which it is 
aftonifhing that the Cardinal was prefent and affifting. The 
niece of Madame de la Motte (a young lady, of the age of 15) 
was placed behind a fcreen, to think of what object fhe wifhed to 
fee. Caglioftro made ufe of magnetifm: and a phantom appeared 
to the niece, in form and feature like the Queen. To this ap- 
parition Caglioftro ordered the young girl to put the queftion, 
whether the Queen was to be brought to bed fafely ? The phan- 
tom bowed its head, and thus the Queen of France was to be 
relieved from her apprehenfions. This, it feems, was the firft 
knowledge Caglioftro had of Madame de Ia Motte, and to this, 
he fays, it was owing that he was afterwards charged as an ac- 
complice in the fraud of the necklace. Further light into this 
myfterious bufinefs the pamphlet before us does not afford, 
What evidence was received on the trial of the feveral parties 
we are not told. The event, however, is well known: the 
Countefs was publicly whipped ; the Cardinal was acquitted, 
and Caglioftro was banifhed from the kingdom of France. A 
grofler fraud, with the addition of a moft daring forgery, was, 
perhaps, never committed. “The whole prefents a fcene of per- 
plexity, and we have no clue to guide us through the maze. 
All we can do, is to give a brief account of the three perfons 
accufed. 

Cardinal de Rohan is of the higheft rank, both in temporal and 
clerical dignities; defcended from one of the firft families in 
France, whofe anceftors held independent principalities in Bri- 
tany. Himfelf a Prince of the Roman Empire, in right of his 
bifhopric of Strafburgh ; Grand Almoner to his Moft Chriftian 
Majefty ; and poffefled of church preferments to the annual 
amount of 60,000/, fterling. 

The next is the Comteffe de la Motte, defcended, as is con- 
fidently faid, from Henry II. of France, by a baftard line. She 
lived for fome time in obfcurity, and followed the bufinefs of a 
_mantua-maker, till the generous hand of the Marchionefs de 

Brainvilliers was ftretched out to lier affiftance. 

Of himfelf, Count Caglioftro, in the Memorial before us, 
fpeaks at large, but with regard to his birth and parentage leaves 
the public in utter darknefs, He has been faid to be the fon of 
Pinto, the late Grand Mafter of Malta; but the author of the 
Preface to this work affures us, that Caglioltro is defcended from 
the Imperial family of Comnenes, who reigned over the Chriftian 
empire of Trebifond, and in procefs of time became tributary to 
the Turk. The Preface further adds, that Caglioftro is the 
only furviving fon of the Prince, who, about 25 years ago, was 
.maflacred in a feditious infurreQion. Caglioftro was faved from 
the fury of the confpirators, conveyed to Medina, and the 
Cheriff had the generofity to educate him in the religion of 
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his Chriftian parents. In the Memorial, Caglioftro fays, he 
cannot {peak pofitively either of the place of his nativity, or of 
his parents. The years of his childhood were paffed in the city 
of Medina in Arabia. He was bred up under the name of Ach- 
orat. The name of his governor was Althotas; he had, be- 
fides, a white fervant, and two blacks. A cloud hung over his 
birth, and his governor would never clear it up. He was ine 
ftructed in all the eaftern Janguages, and he delighted in botany 
and phyfic. At the age of 12, he fet out with Althotas to vifit 
the pyramids of Egypt, and a caravan was prepared for the 
purpofe. At Mecca, the Cheriff, chofen, as is the cuftom, from 
the defcendants of Mahomet, honoured him with marks of dif- 
tinction. He remained at Mecca three years, receiving from 
the Cheriff the moft endearing tokens of affection. The Black 
who attended him was, it feems, in the fecret of Caglioftro’s 
birth, and, what is furprifing, would not difcover it. All that 
could be wrung from him was, ** Beware of the city of Trebi- 
fond.” Caglioftro proceeded to vifit the pyramids, and pafled 
three years in travelling through Afia and Africa. In 1766, he 
arrived at Rhodes, and thence embarked for Malta. He was 
gracioufly received by the Grand Matter, Pinto. His governor 
now affumed a clerical drefs, and with it the infignia of the or- 
der of Malta. The Chevalier D’Aquino, by the defire of the 
Grand Mafter, attended Caglioftro on all occafions, and did 
him the honours of the ifland. Pinto is fuppofed to know 
Caglioftro’s birth, but he, like the reft, would divulge nothing. 
Surely no fecret was ever fo wonderfully kept! Althotas, the 
governor, died at Malta: Caglioftro, unable, after fo grievous a 
Jofs, to endure the ifland, left the place, in order to travel over 
Europe, accompanied by the Chevalier d’Aquino, who was fo 
obliging as to fupply all his wants, but from what fund we are 
not told. He vifited Sicily, the iflands of the Archipelago, and 
at length landed at Naples; whence, in 1770, he proceeded to 
Rome, being provided with a letter of credit on a banking houfe 
in that city. Who furnifhed this letter of credit remains a 
fecret. He was there much carefled by Ganganelli (afterwards 
Pope Clement XIV.), and by the other Cardinals. Caglioftro 
was, at this time, in his twenty-fecond year. Serafina Feli- 
chiani, a lady hardly out of her infancy, by the charms of her 
perfon kindled a flame in his breaft, which fixteen years mar- 
tiage have only ferved to ftrengthen. He vifited Spain, Portu- 
gal, England, Holland, Courland, Peterfburgh, and Poland, 
with a felicity that never attended any perfon out of a romance, 
namely, a conftant fupply of money, but from what hand, he 
either does not know, or is not willing to tell. It looks as if he 
‘travelled with Fortunatus’s purfe. In England, he fays, he 


knew the nobility, and the people; a moit general acquaint- 
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ance! In 1780 he arrived at Strafburg, and not able there to 
conceal his talents, he was obliged to make his knowledye of 
phyfic ufeful to the public. The poor, the corps of artillery, 
and the other regiments at Strafburgh, all experienced his fkill 
in medicine. The inns, he fays, could not accommodate the 
numbers that flocked to Strafburgh on his account. He diftri- 
buted medicines, and paid the apothecary for them. We admire 
fuch aéts of benevolence, but ftill with to know where was his 
Mexico, or his Peru. It was at Strafburgh that he became ac- 
quainted with the Cardinal de Rohan, and with him he fet out 
for Paris, to cure the Prince Soubife of a mortification. But. 
the faculty, on his arrival, having pronounced the Prince ina © 
fair Way, he never faw him. At Paris he again made his phy- 
fical talent ufeful: he vifited patients without a fee, from five in 
the morning till twelve at night; diftributed medicines, and 
paid the apothecary out of his own purfe. He returned to 
Strafburgh ; but being there grofsly libelled, and called Anti- 
chrift, Wandering Jew, the Man of 1400 years old, &c, he 
refolved to honour that place no longer with his prefence. 
Having heard that the Chevalier D’Aquino was ill at Naples, 
he went thither; but arrived only time enough to take the laft 
farewell of his friend. He next pofted to Bourdeaux, from 
thence to Lyons, and, on the 30th of January 1785, vifited 
Paris. He there faw the Cardinal de Rohan. In a fhort time 
after, the fcene of the lady behind the fcreen was acted; and 
the affair of the necklace (which ftill remains a moft myftericus 
tranfaCtion) followed faft upon it. It were much to be withed 
that an authentic copy of the trial, and of the evidence, were 
publifhed : we fhould then be able, upon juft grounds, to form 
a decided judgment. 

There remains ftill another wonderful incident in the misfor- 
tunes of Count Caglioftro. He has, fince his arrival in Eng- 
land, publifhed a memorial * againft the Governor of the Batftile, 
and a Commiflary in the Chatelet at Paris, in which he com- 
plains, that, on his being taken into cuftody, ail his effects 
were feized, and he has been plundered of, | 

1. Fifteen rouleaux, containing each fifty double Louise 
d’ors. | 

2. A money-bag, containing 1222 Roman and Venetian f{e- 
quins. | 

3» ‘Twenty-four Spanith quadruples. 

4. Two portfolios, one red, the other green, containing cer- 
tificates and other papers, in the green one were forty-‘even 
bills of 1,000 livres each. 
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To the end that a matter of this nature may be fairly brought 
to light, the King of France, we are told, has granted his per- 
miffion to Count Caglioftro to revifit Paris. We with he would 
embrace the offer, as in fuch a fuit, in order to prove that he 
had the above property, it would be neceflery to fhew when and 
where he received the money, and by whom the forty-feven 
bills were drawn: at prefent the whole is too problematical. In 
modern times, there has not occurred fo fingular a ftory. It is 
for that reafon that we have endeavoured to give the Reader a 
compendious view of fo curious a fubjeét. The tale has not 
impofed upon the people of France. We were going to add, 
for the benefit of this country, Beware of counterfeits, for fuch 
are abroad; but the advice, we are now told, is altogether un- 
neceflary ; Caglioftro is already at the end of his line: a news- 
paper informs us, that his goods are fold, and that, no banker 
being ready to fupply his wants, this romantic adventurer bas 
difappeared. Englifhmen have been duped by a rabbit woman, 
a man ina bottle, Elizabeth Canning, and a Cock-lane phoft ; 
but in the prefent inftance, credulity has not been the epidemic 
difeafe of the times. “Two cafes of impofition are all that have 
reached our ears, and both, we underftand, are in the neigh- 
bourhood of the metropo'is. ‘The amount, we hear, is not 
likely to be ruinous to the parties; but in all events we are 
glad that this country is no longer to harbour fo equivocal a 
character, as that of Count CaGtiostro! M 
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Arar. 1V. Transactions of the American PurLtosoPpHicaL So- 
crety, Vol. II. continued. See our Jait, p. 295. 


METEOROLOGICAL PAPERS, 
A Propofal for a new Hygrometer. By B, Franklin. 


HE hygrometer which Dr, Franklin here recommends, is 

compofed of a piece of fine grained mahogany, about the 
thinnefs of a line, and in width about two inches acrofs the 
grain; to be fixed in fuch a manner that its contraction and di- 
Jatation, by the drynefs and moifture of the air, may be mea- 
fured by fenfible divifions, pointed to by a moveable hand, or 
index, on a marked fcale. The Doctor was induced to recom- 
mend this fpecies of hygrometer, from obferving the lid of a 
mahogany cafe, in feveral different places, during his travels, 
to be remarkably fenfible of the dryneis or moifture of the air. 


The Theory of Lightning and Thunder Storms. By Andrew 
Oliver, Efq. 

It has been generally fuppoféd chat the ele&tric charges, which 

are exhibited in repeated flafhes of lightning, during a thunder 

form, are previoufly accumulated in the vapours which contti- 
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tute the cloud; and that thefe vapours, when they become by 
any means overcharged with eleétric matter, or deprived of their 
natural quantity of it, difcharge their fupeifluity to, or receive 
their neceflary fupplies from, cither the earth, or fome neigh- 
bouring cloud, in fuccefiive explofions, until an equilibrium is 
reftored between them. Mr. Oliver, however, contrary to this 
theory, endeavours to prove that the charges refide not in the 
cloud, or in the vapours of which it is compofed, but in the air 
which fuftains them. He proves by a variety of experiments 
that the eleétric capacity of the air is leflened by condenfation, 
and increafed by heat; the different regions of the atmofphere 
will therefore become differently electrical: if, from the con- 
trary currents of air, which frequently take place in different 
heights of the atmofphere, thefe regions fhould perchance be- 
come fituated over, or adjacent to one another, like ftrata of mi- 
nerals in the bowels of the earth; what the metalline coating is 
to a pane of glafs, the fame would clouds be to thefe differently 
eleétrical regions of air, the electrical equilibrium of which 
might be reftored by means of f{pontaneous difcharges through 
the pure air between the clouds. This theory is exemplified by 
the experiments of former clectricians, as well as by fome new 
ones of the Author’s. 

How the clouds are generated, formed, and adapted to thefe 
grand purpofes in the ceconomy of nature, is next confidered ; 
and, in the profecution of thefe inquiries, Mr. Oliver makes 
fome very curious remarks on evaporation, and the various 
caufes of atmofpherical currents. ‘The paper concludes with an- 
{wers to fuch objections as the author fuppofes may be made to 
the new theory which he has given. 


The Theory of Waterfpouts. By the fame. 

Before our Author proceeds to give a philofophical folution of 
thefe curious phenomena, in which the principal fluids of our 
globe, air and water, are largely concerned, he makes feveral 
obfervations on the nature and properties of fluids in general, 
Thefe being premifed, he enters more minutely into the exa- 
mination of the atmofphere, and enumerates the principal caufes 
of the changes which it undergoes in different places. 

* Some parts of the ocean,’ he fays, ‘ are liable to long and ex- 
tenfive calms, during the continuance of which the heat is fearcely 
tolerable. Where thefe take place, the air muft neceflarily underge 
proportional changes in its denfity ; and, when heated and rarefied to 


- fome certain degree, will give way to the denfer air, now propor- 


tionably difpofed to flow in, from all quarters withoyt the limits of 
the calm. ) 
¢ When once this ftagnated air, efpecially if of any great extent, 
becomes fpecifically lightcr than the {urrounding air, and fufficiently 
rare to be fupplanted by it; the Jatter will, of courfe, fet in from 
every fide in horizontal currents; which will flow either-direlly, or 
obliquely, 
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obliquely, towards one point, in or near the centre of the becalmed 
region aforefaid ; the obliquities of which currents will depend upon 
the velocities and direétions of the winds, or currents of air, which 
might previoufly have taken place in the furrounding regions. When 
thefe currents arrive at the centre of their mutual convergency, all 
the ftagnated and rarefied air which was before incumbent upon the 
calm furface of the fea, will have been expelled and forced higher 
up into the atmofphere, upon which thefe currents, by their mutual 
concourfe in one place, will exceflively crowd each other, as obferved 
above, wherever it happens, driving the central air upwards with a 
violent blaft; which, thould the currents fet in obliquely, and fo con- 
verge with a fpiral motion towards the centre of their mutual con- 
courfe, would afcend as through the fcrew of Archimedes, or the 
worm of a cork-fcrew, to both of which, navigators have likened 
thefe fpouts ; otherwife it would afcend through a ftrait narrow fun- 
nel, which, if filled with any opaque matter would become vifible, 
and at a diftance would refemble a fpeaking trumpet with the fmall 
end downwards, in which form the waterfpout frequently appears. 
In the former cafe, a whirlwind round about the centre would un- 
doubtedly be the confequence; and in either, a waterfpout would 
probably be produced,’ 

Such is the account which Mr, Oliver gives of the phenomenon 
in queftion ; but as the defcriptions of waterfpouts are, in general, 
fuch only as are handed to us by mariners, who have the moft 
frequent opportunities of feeing them, and who cannot be ex- 
pected to obferve them with that circumftantial accuracy which 
may be neceflary for the foundation of a phyfical folution of fo 
extraordinary an appearance,—we are under the neceflity of 
fufpending our judgment of thefe phenomena until they have 
been obferved by men of fcience. 

Conjetures concerning Wind and Waterfpouts, Tornados, and Hur- 
ricenes. By Dr. John Perkins. 

Contrary to the opinion delivered in the former paper, Dr. 
Perkins aflerts the defcent of the water in waterfpouts, and he 
fupports his aflertion by a number of undeniable evidences. 
Having eftablifhed this fact, he next proceeds to explain the va- 
rious forms which thefe phenomena aflume, and the concomitant 
zppearances with which they are accompanied. Our Author 
then offers fome remarks on Mr. Stuart’s accounts and figures 
of waterfpouts, as given in the Philofophical TranfaGtions, which 
ferve to corroborate his theory of defcent: he firft confiders the 
great rear that attends a complete fpout; it is the fame as that in 
cataracts or falls of water from great eminences; this kind of 
roar could not exift if the waters afcended. Mr. Stuart’s figures 
of great fpouts are drawn with the appearance of a bufh round 
their bafe; this, Dr. Perkins fays, ¢ is a neceflary confequence 
of the water’s falling ; it rifes up from the foot of the fpout, and 
falls back in a parabolic manner into the fea. As was faid of the 
gear jak now, fo it may be faid of wr that it could not have exiited 
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in any conceivable way of afcent; while, on the contrary, it is per- 


feétly agreeable to nature, on the principle of defcent. 

‘ "The appearance of a break, or partition, in the trunk of the 
{pout, at the top of the bufh, is a very curious phenomenon : it is 
not real, butonly apparent, and could not have happened without the 
buth ; it being caufed by the refraction of the rays through the drops 
of water which conftitute the top of the bufh, whence a divergency, 


and fo much lofs of vifion. 
‘ In great fpouts there is alfo a pillar-like appearance, being a 
art of the trunk within the bufh; by another refraction through the 
fides of the buth it appears much larger than the trunk, and is limited 


in altitude by the buhh.’ 

In this manner our Author proceeds, explaining, on philo- 
fophical principles, the appearances with which waterf{pouts are 
attended; and, confining himfelf wholly to faéts, he ad 
vances no hypothefis which the phenomenon itfelf docs not ware 
rant. 

Tornados and hurricanes, Dr. Perkins thinks, are of the 
fame general nature, although differing in fome circumftances 
and appearances. ‘The tornado, whirlwind, or, as our Author 
calls it, windfpout, begins fuddenly ; more or lefs of. clouds 
being drawn together, a fpout of wind comes from them, and 
firikes the ground, in around fpot of a few perches diameter, 
with a prone dire€tion in the courfe of the wind of the day, and 
proceeds thus half a mile, ora mile. The pronenefs of its de- 
{cent makes it rebound from the earth, throwing fuch things as 
are moveable tefore it, but fome fideways. A vapour, mift, 
or rain, defcends with it, by which its path is marked. 

The hurricanes of the Weft Indies are perhaps the moft vio- 
Jent convulfions to which the atmofphere is fubjeét. Dr. Per- 
kins believes, that-they are owing to fome occafional obftruétion 
in the ufual and natural procedure of the equatorial trade winds ; 
but he acknowledges, that to account fatisfactorily for them, re~ 
quires more (and more circumftantial) obfervations, than thofe 
with which we are furnifhed ; fo that, at prefent, all that can 
be faid of their origin and caufes muft be merely conje€tural. 


Experiments on Evaporation, and Meteorological Obfervot.ons made 
at + ea in New England. By the Rev. 5am. Williams, 
A.M. 


Thefe experiments on evaporation were made to afcertain the 
quantity of moifture exhaled from a given furface in a given 


time. Mr, Williams allows their infufficiency, and the uncer- 


tainty of their refults. 
The meteorological obfervations form a complete diary of the 
barometer, thermometer, winds, rain, &c. for the year 1772. 
Metearological Obfervations. By J. Maddifon, Evq. 
A diary of the barometer, thermometer, winds, and weather, 


from July 3, 1777, to Aug. 17, 1778, with occafional remarks. 
| The 
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The moft material phenomenon in this diary is the very {mall 
variation of the barometer, which was not more than 3.5 inches 


during the whole time. 
Account of a remarkable Meteor feen at Williamfburg, O&. 31, 
177g. By John Page, Efq. 

This meteor was feen about ten minutes paft fix in the 
evening, on the horizon, at about 4 degrees weftward of the 
north: it was vifible for near 15 minutes, ‘as bright,” fays our 
Author, ‘as fhining filver, and as broad as the enlightened 
part of the new moon when firft vifible, and about 7° in 


length.’ 
Account of the fame, feen at Philadelphia. By David Ritten- 
houfe, Efq. 

According to thefe obfervations, the meteor fell at Philadelphia, 
S.70° W, Comparing this with the former account, Mr. R. 
concludes that it muft have fallen on or near the Ouafiota moun- 
tains, about 480 miles from Philadelphia, and 3605 from Wil- 
Jiamfburg. The breadth of the luminous vapour, our Author 
eftimated at a quarter of a degree, which, at the diltance of 480 
miles, muft have been upwards of two miles. 


Obfervations on the Aurora Borealis. By the Reverend Jeremy 
Belknap. 
As this curious account cannot be abridged, we fhall give it in 


the Author’s own words: 

‘ About ten o’clock on Saturday laft [the paper is dated March 31, 
1783], the hemifphere was all in a glow; the vapours afcended from 
all points and met in a central one in the zenith: all the difference 
between the fouth and north part of the heavens was, that the va- 

our did not begin to rife fo near the horizon in the fouth as in the . 
north. There had been a fmall fhower with a few thunder claps, 
and a bright rainbow in the afternoon; and there was a gentle weft- 
ern breeze in the evening, which came in flaws, with intervals of two 
or three minutes; in thefe intervals I could plainly perceive a rultlinge 
noife, which was eafily diftinguithed from the found of the wind, ang 
could not be heard ull the flaw had fubfided. The flafhing of the 
vapour was extremely quick ; whether accelerated by the wind I can- 
not fay; bot from that quarter where the greateft quantity of vapour 
feemed to be in motion, the found was the plainett; and this, 
during my odfervation, was the eaftern. The fcene lalted about 
! half an hour,’ 























We do not remember to have feen any account where a ru/}- 
ling noife, like the brufhing of fil, as Mr. B. exprefles it, is men- 
tioned as an attendant on the phenomenon of the Aurora 


Borealis. 
R —_— wrn- 


[To be concluded in our next.} 
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Art. V. A Defence of the Conftitution of Government of the United 
States of America. By John Adams, LL.D. and Member of the 
Academy of Arts and Sciences at Bolton. 8vo. 6s. Boards, 
Dilly. 1787. A : 

E have not met with a greater difappointment, in the 

courfe of our literary labours, than we have expe- 

rienced with refpect to the work now before us. The character 
of Dr. Adams, as a man of fagacity and talents, ftands very 
high in the world, and the experience he has had in the admi- 
niftration of American affairs, naturally made us hope for much 
ufeful information on the fubjeét of legiflation and government, 
from a performance written by him exprefsly on. that fubject. 
We therefore opened the book with eager expectation, but, to 
our great regret, we found in it nothing anfwerable to our pre- 
poffeffions in its favour, On reading the Preface, we thought 
we difcovered an oftentatious difplay of extenfive reading, anda 
general knowledge of arts and fciences, that would have been 
natural enough in a very young writer, eager to imprefs his 
readers with a high idea of his acquirements; and we ob/erved 
fomewhat of an embarrafled affectation of elocution, which per- 
feétly correfponded with that idea. But we were difpofed to 
pafs over little defeéts, and to confider them merely as come 
mon inftances of human imperfection, fuch as frequently ferve 
to lower the chara¢ter of the moft exalted among mankind. We 
therefore proceeded to the body of the work itfelf, not doubting 
but that we fhould there find abundant compenfation for the 
flight check we had met with at the outfet. Accordingly, we 
proceeded, from page to page, with increafing defire to difcover 
the pearl that we thought was undoubtedly concealed among 
fuch a quantity of pebbles, till we arrived at the very end of the 
work, without being able to find the treafure we had been fo 
anxioufly fearching for; and, in courfe, we clofed the book with 
difappointment., 

We fhould here have clofed alfo our review of this article, did 
we not think ourfelves under an obligation, from the nature of 
our office, and the refpect which we owe to the Public, to give 
fome farther account of a work offered to the world by a cha 
racter fo refpectable as that of the American Ambaflador. This, 
we hope, will be admitted as an apology for our extending this 
article to a greater length than we think its own intrinfic merit 
could authorife. 

The divifions of this performance are called /etters, but they 
bear no mark of epiftolary correfpondence, except that every 
chapter begins with ** My dear Sir,””—and at the end are ad- 
drefled ‘* Wiliam Stephens Smith Efz. ;”’ and in one place, the 
hiftorian, Szuth, is called his correfpondent’s namefake, 
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_ The letters themfelves contain a general fketch of the hiftory 
snd conftitution of moft of thofe republics which have exifted on 
the earth, from the earlieft records to the prefent time; with 
fome account of the opinions of certain eminent men, on the 
{ubjeét of Jegiflation and government, The profefled intention 
of all thefe detached hiftorical, paflages, is to combat an opinion 
of M. Turgot’s; who, in his letter to Dr. Price, confeff:s ‘ that 
he is not fatisfied with the conftitutions which have hitherto been 
formed for the different States of America.” Obferving, that by 
moftt of them the cuftoms of England are imitated without any 
motive, inflead of collecting all authority inte one centre, that of the 
nation, ** they have eftablifhed different bodies, a body of Repre- 
fentatives, a Council, and a Governor, becaufe there is in Eng- 
land, a Houfe of Commons, a Houfe of Lords, and a King. 
They endeavour to balance thefe different powers, as if this 
equilibrium, which in England may be a neceflary check to the 
enormous influence of royalty, could be of any ufe in republics 
founded upon the equality of all the citizens, and as if eftablifh- 
ing different orders of men was not a fource of divifions and dif- 
putes.” This loofe, indigefted paflage, the abfurdity of which 
might have been as fufficiently expofed in three pages as in three 
thoufand, has given our Author a pretext for pafling in review 
the various political inftitutions of the different republics men- © 
tioned in hiftory, with a view to fhow, ‘ that certain balances of 
power muft be eftablifhed, or confufion and diviftons muft be the coufe- 
quence; and that wherever an attempt has been made to throw all 
power into the hands of any one body of men, oppreffion and political 
diftre/s has been the inevitable confequence, inflead of tranquillity and 
good order.’ ‘This is the fubftance of the whole volume, and it 
doubtlefs contains a truth that few perfons who have turned their 
thoughts to fubjeéts of this kind will be difpofed todifpute. But 
if they were to fay, ** we readily admit all this; we have long 
known that certain checks of power are neceflary to infure liberty 
to the people, and eftablifh a tranquillity of government; but 
what we wifh to be accurately informed of, is—what are thofe 
checks that will moft effeétually anfwer thefe purpofes, and how 
fhall a government be conftituted to obtain them in the moft 
perfect manner, for people fo circumftanced as the Americans ?” 
For an anfwer to this queftion, the reader will fearch this volume 
in vain; for, unlefs it be a few vague and indifcriminate praifes 
of the Britifh conftitution (not the conftitution of the American 
Btates), he will meet with nothing that feems to have a tendency 
that way. We are indeed repeatedly told, that no government 
can exift, but where a balance, confifting of three parts, is pre- 
ferved. Upon this point, like Lord Chefterfield with the Graces, 
Dr. Adams dwells for ever, It occurs in almoft every page of 
the book; but always in general terms, which convey no defi- 
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nite idea to the inquifitive mind. Indeed, unlefs it be in the 
paflage from M. Turgot, quoted above, the reader fcarcely ac. 
quires any information concerning the conttitution of the Ame. 
rican States: nor is he any where told, in a diftinét manner, 
what is the nature of that Britifh conftitution, which, in general 
terms, is held forth to our admiration, in every part of the 
book. : 

It is fcareely poffible for us to conceive how a man of Dr, 
Adams’s parts and knowledge, fhould have been led to offer to 
the world, a book containing fo many contradiétions and abfurdi- 
ties as we meet with in this volume. He obferves (Preface, p. ii.) 
that ‘in fo general a refinement, or rather reformation of man. 
ners and improvement of knowledge ({peaking of modern Eu. 
rope), is it not unaccountable, that the knowledge of the prin- 
ciples and conftruétion of free governments, in which the hap. 
pinefs of life, and even the farther progrefs of improvement in 
education and fociety, in knowledge and virtue, are fo deeply 
interefted, fhould have remained at a full ftand for two or three 
thoufand years ?’—How is this to be reconciled with the follows 
ing paflage from the fame Preface, p. xxv.? * The Englith have 
in reality blended together the feudal inftitutions with thofe of 
the Greeks and Romans; and out of all have made that noble com- 


pofition, which avoids the inconveniencies, and retains the advantages 


of both.’ Again, p. 76. ‘I only contend that the Englifh con- 
ftitution is, in theory, the moft ftupendous fabric of the human 
invention, both for the adjuftment of the balance, and the pre- 
vention of its vibrations; and that the Americans ought to be 
applauded inftead of cenfured, for imitating it as far as they have. 
Not the formation of languages, not the whole art of navigation 
and fhipbuilding, does more honour to the human underftanding 
than this fyftem of government.’ And has this been no ime 
provement '—He proceeds: * The Americans have not in- 
deed imitated it in giving a negative upon their legiflature to 
the executive power ; in this refpe& their balances are incom- 
plete, very much to my mortification: in other refpedts they 
have fallen fhort of perfection, by giving the choice of fome mi- 
litia officers, &c. to the people—thefe are however fmall matters 
at prefent. They have not made their firft magiftrates heredi- 
tary, nor their fenators: here they differ from the Englith cone 
ftitution, and with great propriety,’ 

We are glad to collect together the fcattered hints that occur 
in different parts of the book on the fubjeét announced in its 
title, They are very few, and might be cumprifed in a {mall 
compafs; yet few as they are, they do not correfpond with each 
other, Our Author’s idea of the means of perfecting the Britifh 
conititution, which occurs at p. 371, neither accords with the 
improvements of it above fuggetied, nor with the ideas enteitained 
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by moft of the conftitution-menders in Britain, who lately of- 
fered to the public their thoughts on that fubject. 

‘ The improvements to be made in the Englifh conftitution 
lie entirely in the Houje of Commons.’ (Here we find no obje@tion 
to the hereditary king and nobles.] * If county members were 
abolifhed, and reprefentatives proportionally and frequently 
chofen in fmall diftri@s, and if no candidate could be chofen 
but an eftablifhed long fettled inhabitant of that diftriét, it would 
be impoffible to corrupt the people of England, and the Houfe 
of Commons might be an immortal guardian of the national 
liberty. Inftead of projeéts to abolifh Kings and Lords, if the 
Houfe of Commons had been attended to, wild wars would not 
have been engaged in, nor countlefs millions thrown away, nor 
would there have remained an imperfection, perhaps, in the Englifh com= 
fiitution.’ Thofe who have reflecled deeply on the f{cience of go= 
vernment, and carefully attended to facis, will no doubt fmile 
at the fanguine expedtations of this fpeculative reformer. They 
know that perfection in human affairs cannot be thus eafily at- 
tained. 

The great objeé&t that Dr. Adams contends for, throughout all 
this work, is the neceffity of a balance of powers in every go- 
vernment. ‘It may,’ fays he (p. 87.), © be laid down as a uni- 
verfal maxim, that every government that has not three inde- 
pendent branches in its legiflature, will foon become an abfolute 
monarchy; or an arrogant nobility, increafing every day ina 
rage for fplendor and magnificence, will annihilate the people, 
and attended with their horfes, hounds, and vaflals, will run 
down the King as they would hunt a deer, wifhing for nothing 
fo much as to be in at the death.’ The fame fentiment is con- 
tinually repeated in this volume. ‘The balances, the balances, 
are perpetually rung in our ears; but in all the conftitutions 
here pafled in review before the reader, thofe of America and 
England not excepted, there is not given a diftin@ account of 
the real balancing powers of any {tate, or the particulars in 
which that balance confifted. The following account of a ba- 
Jance of power, if it does not inftruét, may at leaft’entertain the 
reader: it occurs in p. 100. 

‘ The true meaning of a balance of power is beft conceived 
by confidering what the nature of a balance is. It fuppofes 
three things; firft, the part which is held, together with the 
hand that holds it; and then the two fcales, with whatever is 
weighed therein. In a faate within itfelf the balance muft be 
held by a third hand, who is to deal the remaining power 
[Qu. What remaining power! ] with the utmoft exactnefs into 
the feveral fcales. The balance may be held by the weakeft, 
who by his addrefs, removing from either fcale and adding his 
own, may keep the {cales duly poifed, &c.’ In fhort (probably 
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fiom this fanciful analogy) with our Author, three balancing 
yowers, and neither more nor lefs, are always neceflary; but wha 

$ not know, that not only three, but thirty, or three hundred, 
different political powers, may poffibly be fo balanced as to be 
kept firn’ and fteady ? Even in the Britifh conftitution, to which 
he fo often refers, the balancing powers, though nominally three 
only, viz. King, Lords, and Commons (by which laft term is 
meant the lower houfe of parliament), yet in reality confift vir- 
tually of four powers, in all queftions of great importance at 
leaft, where the great body of the people take a part, and by 
their influence have a power to give a decided advantage to what- 
ever party they fhall efpoufe.—This was finely illuftrated not 
long ago, when the King.and the Upper Houfe oppofed the will 
of the Houfe of Commons—who, by a great majority of their 
own body, infifted on claiming a privilege which the nation at 
large thought they were not entitled to exercife: and though 
the King and the Lords muft of neceffity, on that occafion, have 
given up the conteft, but for the almoft unanimous fupport of 
the nation, yet by means of that fupport they obtained a com- 
plete victory, and the Commons were obliged to yield. 

In a hundred places, perhaps, of this work, Dr. Adams repeats, 
that liberty can only exift in a ftate where there are three inde 
pendent balancing powers; and in as many places he explains 
what conftitutes, in his opinion, the neceflary independence of 
thefe powers, viz. the being poficfled, each of them, of a nega- 
tive voice with regard to the enacting of laws. ‘This circume 
ftance alone he thinks entirely fufficient to anfwer all the pur 
pofes of a perfect balance. In conformity with this idea, talk- 
ing of Rome, he obferves, p. 335, that * if the Confuls had been 
poffeffed of a negative in the legiflature, and of all the executive 
authority, and the fenate and people had been made equal and 
independent in the firft eftablifhment of the commonwealth, it 
is impoffible for any man to prove that the republic would not 
have remained in vigour and in glory at this hour.” This will 
readily be granted ; but we hope he will not be able to deny, 
‘that, although all thefe regulations had been eftablifhed, it would 
be equally smpoffible for any man to prove that the republic would 
have remained in vigour and in glory at this hour. The fais, that 
‘all thefe regulations might have taken place, and the republic 
‘might notwithftanding have been of fhorter duration than it was; 
‘for before any thing decifive on this fubject can be faid, a great 
‘many citeumftances muft be attended to that he has overlooked. 
‘A particular ofder of men in the ftate may be authorifed by the 
con/titution to have a negative on all aéts of legiflation, and yet 
‘may be fo circumftanced as never to be able to exercife that 

‘power.~~ This is, in faét, very nearly the cafe in Britain, at this 
nc | for though the King has doubtlefs a full right 
a to 
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to negative any law, yet when did he exercife that.power? Ang 





in how few cafes could he do it with effect, however difpofed . 


to do fo? ‘Thofe therefore who reprefent this as the dif; 
criminating feature, and peculiar mark of excellence in, the 
Britifh conftitution, look no farther than the furface, and can 
give to others no proper idea either of its excellencies or defedts. 
This, we are forry to fay, is the cafe with our Author; for he 
does not once, in the courfe of this work, that we could obferve 
(and we have read it all with care), fo much as touch at the lead~ 
ing {prings which conftituted the concealed though rea! balance of 
power in any of thofe ftates whofe revolutions he recites, Had 
the book been written by a youth, with a view to obtain fome 
academical prize, we fhould have faid it afforded indications of 
an active mind that gave hopes of future acquirements ; but that 
the young man, too ezger to difcover the extent of his reading, 
had carelefsly adopted fome confufed notions of government, 
and haftily fkimmed the furface of the fubje&, without having 
taken time deliberately to inveftigate particulars, and fift the 
matter to the bottom. This we fhould, in that case, have faid. 
But we cannot bring ourfelves to think that a man of Dr. 
Adams’s known abilities could poflibly be in the fame predica- 
ment; for which reafon we conclude that he muft have fome 
point to carry, fome object in view, beyond the Atlantic, with 
which we are not acquainted, and that he has been fenfible that 
a book of the nature of this which now lies before us, is well 
calculated to anfwer his purpofe. It may indeed amufe the ig- 
norant, it may miflead the unwary, but it neither can inform 
‘nor entertain the philofopher, nor the man of letters. 

We are the more confirmed in our opinion, by obferving, 
that, in the letter which heentitles conclufion, there are fome per- 
tinent and judicious remarks on the bad confequences that mult 
be expected to refult from authorizing a popular aflembly to no- 
minate officers in a ftate. ‘Thefe remarks are evidently di€tated 
by good fenfe and attentive obfervation; which fatishes us it 
was not from inability in the Author, that the reft of his book 
confifs of materials fo exceedingly different from this part. 

It would give us great pleafure to fee fome judicious treatife 
on the fubject of government, peculiarly calculated for the fitua- 
tion and circumftances of the Americans, by a man of fuch in- 
fluence among them as might induce them to adopt fome praCti- 
cable plan; for it pains us to fee a numerous people, once our 
fellow fubjects, ftill our fellow Chriftians, and who (we truft) 
will long continue cur commercial friends, involved in diftrefles 
from which they evidently know not how to extricate theme 
felves. We hoped that this might have been the book, and we 
regret exceedingly that we have been fo much difappointed. ~~ 
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Ant. VI. Sermons on the Chriffian Dodrint, as received by the 
different Denominations of Chriftians: to which are added, Ser- 
mons on the Security and Happinefs of a virtuous Courfe, on the 
Goodnefs of God, and on the Refurreétion of Lazarus. By 
Richard Price, D.D. F.R.S. and Fellow of the American 
Philofophical Societies at Philadelphia and Bofton. 8vo. 55. 
Boards. Cadell. 17387. 


XPERIENCE, a flow but fure Preceptor, has already 
taught mankind many valuable leffons ;. among which, one 

of the moft important, is, the folly of perfecution. Another leffon, 
which this patient Inftructor has for many ages been inculcating, 
but which the world feems exceedingly Joath to learn, is, the une 
profitablene[s of theological difputation. The fubtleties of abftra& 
metaphyfics, which have exercifed the ingenuity of philofophers 
and fchoolmen, from the days of Pythagoras, are indeed at laft 
found to be fo foreign from all the purpofes of life, that not- 
withftanding fome late attempts to revive them, they are in a fair 
way to be configned to oblivion: we fhall probably hear very 
little more of the TAH TIPQTH of Ariftotle, and fhall, in fu- 
ture, be feldom difturbed with difputes, to determine whether 
univerfals are real, or merely nominal, entities. But the expe- 
rience of near two thoufand years, during which time theolo- 
gians have been contending with each other concerning points 
of faith, without having ever been able to bring the conteft to a 
clear iflue, has not been fufficient to convince the world, that 
thefe difputes do not merit that degree of attention and zeal, 
which has been beftowed upon them, We ftill fee the advo- 
cates for different fyftems confidently maintaining their refpec- 
tive opinions, each party pofleffing the fulleft conviction that 
they are in the right, and flattering themfelves that al] rational 
men will, in time, be brought over to their perfuafion. One 
writer is of opinion that the minds of men are now fo much en- 
lightened as to leave no room to doubt of the fpeedy prevalence 
ot the fimple and unincumbered fyftem of Sccinianifm : another 
thinks himfelf peculiarly, fortunate in having taken what he con- 
ceives to be the middle path of Arianifm: whilft athird ‘* de- 
clares before God, in the fincerity of his foul, that after having 
pafied many years in ftudies of this kind, he is verily perfuaded 
of the proper divinity of our Lord.” Each party charges the reft 
with prejudice, prefumption, or vanity. And the probability 
is, that each party will continue to do fo, till they are become 
heartily tired of controverfies, which, for want cf agreeing in 
fome common principles refpeéting the mode of interpreting 
Scripture, or from other caufes, not to be removed or prevented, 
they find themielves incapable of deciding :—an iflue, in which 
truislels difputations muft neceffarily, fooner or later, terminate. 
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In the mean time, it may be reafonably expected, that the ac- 
cumulated experience of difficulty and embarraf{ment in contro= 
verfies of this nature, will teach all parties the ufeful leflon of 
moderation, and lead them to confider nothing as eflential, or 
even as greatly important, in Chriftianity, but thofe general 
truths, in which ali Chriftians are and muft be agreed. 

We have been led into thefe refleCtions by the truly liberal 
and philofophical fentiments which we have met with in the firft 
difcourfe of the volume now before us; in which Dr, Price af- 
ferts, and maintains at large, © that Chriftians of all parties, 
however they may cenfure one another, or whatever oppofition 
there may feem to be in their opinions, are agreed in 2}! that is 
cflentia! to Chriftianity, and with refpeét to aj] the information 
which it is its principal defizn to communicate.’ After flating, 
in plain terms, thofe doctrines and faéts of Chriftianity which all 
Chriftians believe—fuch as the being, perfections, and provi- 
dence of God; the divine miffion of Chrift, confirmed by his 
miracles and refurreCiion ; and the ends of his miffion, to teach 
men their duty, and aflure them of the pardon of fin and eternal 
Jife—he adds: ; 

‘ This is the fum and fubftance of the Gofpel; and, alfo, the 
fum and fubftance of all that fhould intereft human beings. The 
evidence for it which the Gofpel gives, removes all doubts about it ; 
and is fufficient, whether we believe any thing elf or rot, to carry 
us (if virtuous) with triumph through this world. What then fig- 
nify the differences among Chriflians about other points? Or of 
what confequence is it that they have different ways of explaining 
this point itfelf? Give me but the fact that Chriit is the refurreFion 
and the /fe, and explain it as you will. Give me but this fingle 
truth, that ETERNAL LIVE 7s the gift of God through Fefus Chrift 
our Lord and Saviour, and | fhall be perfectly eafy with refpe& to the 
contrary opinions which are entertained about the dignity of Chrift; 
about his nature, perfon, and offices; and the manner in which he 
faves us. Cail him, if you pieafe, fimply a man endowed with extra- 
Ordinary powers ; or call hima fuper-angelic being who appeared in 
human nature for the purpofe of accomplithing our falvation ; or fay 
(if you can adinit a thought fo fhockingly abiurd) that it was the 
fecond of three co-equal perfons in the Godhead forming one perfon 
with a human foul that came down from heaven and fuffered and 
died on the crofs: fay that he faves us merely by being a meflencer 
from God to reveal to us eternal life, and to confer it upon us; or 
fay, on the contrary, that he not only reveals to us -ecernal life, 
and confers it upon us, but has odrained it for us by offering him /elf 
A propitiatory facrifice on the crofs, and making fatisfaction to the 
juttice of the Deity for our fins: I fhall think fuch differences of 
‘little moment, provided the fact is allowed, that Chritt did rife irom 
the dead and will raife ws from the dead; and that all righteous pe- 
nitents will, through God’s grace in him, be accepted and made 
happy for ever.’ 

Rev. May, 1787, Ee Dr. 
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Dr. Price then proceeds to thew, diftin€&ly, with refpect to the 
chief points of controverfy among Chriftians, that it cannot be 
of fundamental importance what men believe concerning them ; 
and concludes with faying, that there is but one thing funda- 
mental, and that is, an hone/? mind 

After having eftablifhed this important and ufeful doétrine, 
the Author, in two difcourfes, briefly ftates the leading tenets 
of Athanafianifm or Calvinifm, and of Socinianifm, and gives 
his reafons for rejecting both. Inthe 4th and sth difcourfes he 
ftates and defends the Arian doétrine concerning the pre-exift- 
ence and dignity of Chrift, and concerning the nature of his 
office as Saviour of the world. The reprefentation is, on the 
whole, given with fairnefs and impartiality. 

The fum of what Dr. Price has advanced in defence of the 
Arian doétrine concerning the perfon of Chrift is this; that it 
is probable there are beings of a fuperior order to man—that we 
may conclude Chrift to have been fuch a being, from his mira- 
culous conception, from his immaculate character, from the 
unparalleled wifdom of his doétrine, from the efficacy afcribed 
to his death, from his raifing bimfelf from the dead, from 
the texts of Scripture which fpeak of him as God’s mini- 
fter in creating the world, or coming down from heaven, hum- 
bling himfelf, &c. and from his being appointed to judge the 
world, and exalted to honours, to which his merit, confidered as 
a mere man, was wholly inadequate. 

Though, for thefe and other reafons, the Doctor adopts the 
Arian hypothefis;."he delivers his opinion with a degree of diffi- 
dence and modefty becoming a philofopher. On the fubject 
of the Atonement, he. fays : 

‘ In delivering my fentiments upon this fubjeét I have faid nothing 
Of fubjtitution, or /atisfacion, or any of thofe explanations of the manner 
of our redemption by Chrift which have been given by Divines. Some 
of thefe explanations are in the higheft degree abfurd, and I receive 
none of them, thinking that the Scriptures have only revealed to us 
the fact that God fent his Son to be the Saviour of the World, and 
chufing to fatisfy myfelf with thofe ideas refpecting it which F have 
Jaid before y8G. Perhaps fome of thefe ideas are wrong ; and, fhould 
that be the cafe, I am under no apprehenfions of any ill confequences, 
being perfuaded that my intereft in this redemption depends not on 
the juftnefs of my conceptions of it, or the rectitude of my judgment 
concerning it, but on the fincerity of my heart.--Indeed, I feldom 
feel much of that fatisfaction which fome derive from being fure they 
have found out truth. But I derive great comfort from believing, 
that error, when involuntary, is innocent; and that all that is re- 

uired of me, as a condition of acceptance, is faithfully endeavouring 
to find out and to prattife truth and right.’ 

In comparing the Athanafian and Socinian fyftems, the Au- 


thor makes an obfervation which has, perhaps, more truth in it, 
than 
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than bigots on either fide will be ready to allow, but which, if 
admitted, would go a great way toward annihilating the difputes 
between the contending parties. As every fair expedient for 
this purpofe ought to be tried, we fhiall lay before our Readers 
the whole paflage: 

‘ I would point out to your notice a particular coincidence be- 
tween Scciniani/m and the high Trinitarian dottrine.” You will find, 
upon reflection, that there cannot be a more remarkable inftance of 
a trite obfervation, ‘** that extremes are apt to meet.” According 
to the Athanafian doétrine, that Fe/zs who was born of a virgin, who 
bled on the crofs, and who rofe again, was fimply a man feeling all 
our wants, and fubjeé to all our infirmities and fufferings ; it is im- 

offible that any one who has the ufe of his reafon fhould believe 
that Gop was born, and fuffered, and bled, and died. This was 
true only of the man Jefus. The contrary is too fhocking to be even 
imagined ; nor is it aflerted by the advocates of the proper Deity of 
Jefus Chrift. What they fay is, that though Chrift was very man, 
yet he was alfo very God; and whén they fay he was very God they 
do not mean that he loft his nature as a man by a converfion of it 
into the fubftance of the Deity (this alfo being an abfurdity too grofs 
to be admitted by any human mind), but that there was an union be- 
tween it and the Divine nature which gave value and efficacy to the 
fufferings of the man. The Sociaians fay much the fame ; for they 
fay, that God dwelt in Jefus, and acted and fpoke by him; and that 
there was fuch an extraordinary communication of Divine influence 
to him as raifed him above other mortals and rendered him properly 
God with us, that is, God manifefting himfelf to us and difplaying 
his power and perfeétions on earth in the perfon, difcourfes, and mi- 
racles of Chrift. The advocates of the Athanafian doétrine cannot 
mean more than this by the zaion they talk of between God and 
Chrift. They call it indeed an union of two natures into one perfon ; 
an union which made the Godbead and the manhood one complex fub« 
jet of a€tion and paflion. But this is a /anguage to which they cane 
not poflibly fix any ideas: for, whatever they may pretend, they 
cannot really believe that amy two natures, much lefs two natures fo 
effentially different as the human and Divine, can make one perfon ; 
-or that there could have been fuch an uhion between Jefus and the 
Supreme Deity as to make it ftrictly true, that when Je/zs was born, 
God was born; or that when Fe/us was crucified, God was crucified. 
They are no mote capable of believing this than the Papifts, when 
they maintain tranfubitantiation, are capable of believing that the 
body of Chrift may be eaten at one and the fame time ina million of 
places, or that Chrift at his laft fupper really held his body in his 
hand and gave it to his Apoftles. As far, therefore, as Trinitarians 
and Socinians have ideas, they are agreed on this fubje&t; and the war 
they have been maintaining againft one another has been entirely a 
war of words.’ 
_. Thofe who are acquainted with the reprefentation which the 
ingenious Author of The Search after Nature has given of the 
doGrine of the Trinity, will be aware, that the idea ftarted in 


this paffage is not altogether hypothetical. If it be a juft idea, 
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it is furely high time to have done with a logomachy which 
has occafioned fo much mifchief in the world. 

One inference, however, arifes from this comparative view of 
the Athanafian and Socinian do@rine, of which our Author 
does not feem to have been aware, which is, that if the dif- 
pute between the parties be entirely a war of words, they are 
agreed in meaning. Confequently, when the Trinitarian wor- 
fhips God the Son, the Redeemer of the world, as far as he has 
any ideas, he worfhips the one true God as united to the man 
Chrift Jefus for the purpofes of redemption. ‘The charge, 
therefore, which bas often been brought againft the ‘T’rinita- 
rians, and which we are forry to find repeated in this work, 
that in their prayers to three perfons in one God they are guilty 
of idolatry, is, upon our Author’s own principles as quoted 
above, wholly without foundation. It muft, neverthelefs, be 
acknowledged, that the metaphyfical terms, borrowed from the 
fchools, by which our public forms of religion are ob{cured, 
whatever purpofe they may formerly have ferved, are at prefent 
of little ufe. For this reafon, although we can by no means 
adopt our Author’s inconclufive mode of arguing, from the ce- 
fects of paft or prefent eftablifhments, againft the propriety of 
religious eftablifhments in general, we heartily wifh, that the 
fpirit of reformation and improvement, which is at prefent fo 
Jaudably called forth in other refpeéts, may be extended to the 
church, fo far as to difincumber its Liturgy and Creed from the 
perplexing fubtleties of fcholaftic theology, and to reftore them, 
in all doubtful points, to the fimplicity of Scriptural language. 

Concerning the remainder of this volume, it may fuffice 
briefly to inform our Readers, that it confifts of two difcourfes 
on The Security and Happinefs of a virtuous Courfe, which contain 
more novelty of thought than was to be expected on fo trite a 
fubject—two, On the Goodnefi of God, in which the arguments 
in fupport of the do@trine, drawn from the nature of the Divine 

elng and from his works, are clearly and ftrongly reprefented, 
and feveral objections, particularly that which has lately been 
advanced by A/ume in a pofthumous work, are fatisfaciorily re 
futed ;—and one, On the Refurreétion of Lazarus, in which the 
Author ably defends the credibility of the miracle. 

On the whole, we are of opinion that thefe difcourfes cannot 
fail to be acceptable to all truly liberal and candid readers ; and 
that, whatever may be their effect in propagating the Avthor’s 
peculiar tenets, they will render an effential fervice to the cavfe 
of religion, by difleminating a fpirit of philofophical modera- 
tion. 

*,,.* In a note, p. 93, there is a very material error. of the 
prefs, wz. fpeaking of an opinion inte which, as our Author 
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fays, Dr. Watts fettled, after {pending many years in perplexing 
inquiries, and taking much pains to keep within che limits of 
the dofrines commonly reckoned orthodox. This opinion, Dr. 
Price obferves, ‘ agrees with Arianifm in the firange doétrine— 


as Dr. Watts calls it—of a THREFFOLD Deity, Xc.’ But the 


paflage, ic feems, fhould have been printed thus: £ it agrees 
with Arianifm in REJECTING the /range doctrine, Xc, See 
more of this, in our lait Review, p. 364. E 

e 





Art. VII. Od/erwations on certain Parts of the Animal Oceconomy. 
By John Hunter. 4to. 16s. Boards. Sold at No. 13, Caitle Street, 
Leiceiter Square. 1787. 


R. Hunter has here given us a collection of tracts on va- 

rious fubjeéts, moft of which have already appeared, at 

different times, in the Philofophical Tranfactions of the Royal 

Society: thofe papers, therefore, which we have noticed in re- 

viewing the works of that learned body, we fhall now burely 

enumerate; but we fhall examine, in a more particular manner, 
the pieces which are now firft made public. 

The firft is, 4 Defcription of the Situation of the Teftis in the 
Foetus, with its Defcent into the Scrotum, This is a fubject which 
moft anatomifts and phyfiologifts have fully treated. Mr. Hunter 
is accurate‘in his defcription ; but he does not give any new 
thoughts concerning the manner how, or the reafons why, the 
change happens. 

The fecond is, On the Glands fituated between the Re&tum and 
Bladder, called Veficule Seminales. Were we meet with a new 


hypothefis, wz. that the veficule feminales do not contain the 


fubftance which preceding writers on anatomy have allotted 
tothem. Mr. Hunter’s conjecture would, perhaps, have had 
more of the appearance of probability, could he have proved the 
real ufe of thefe organs, We muft neverthelefs acknowledge 
the great ingenuity of the anatomift, although we doubt his 
conclufions. 

Ill. An Account of the Free Martin. See Review, vol. Ixii. 
p- 221. 

IV. An Account of an extraordinary Pheafant. See Review, 
vol. Ixiv. p. 276. 

V. On the Organ of Hearing in Fifhes. See Rev. vol. Ixix, 
P+ 395+ 

Vi. An Account of certain Receptacles of Air in Birds which come 
municate with the Lungs and Eujtachian Tube. See Rev. vol. li. 
p- 376. Confiderable additions have been made to this paper 
fince its former publication. 

VII. Objervations on Animals, with refpe? to the Pawer of pra- 
ducing Heat, See Rey. vol. lv. p. 120. 
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VIII. Propofals for the Recavery of Perfons apparently drowned, 


See Rev. vol. Ivii. p. 2. 

IX. On the Stru@ture of the Placenta. This paper was read at 
the Royal Society ; but as the faéts it contains had, before that 
time, been given to the Public, it was not publifhed in the 
Tranfactions, 

X. Obfervations on the Gillaroa Trout. This fith is remarkable 
for having its ftomach fimilar to the gizzard of fowls, and is com- 
monly called the Gizzard trout. See Rev. vol. li. p. 376. 

XI. On Digeftion. In 1772, Mr. Hunter publifhed, in the 
62d volume ot the Philofophical Tranfactions, a paper, On the 
Digeftion of the Stomach after Death*. It is here republifhed, 
with avery long critique on the principal experimenters who 
have had the prefumption to enter the fame field of enquiry. 
Mr. Hunter has, accordingly, beftowed fome fevere ftrictures 
on Reaumur, Spallanzani, Vallifneri, Sennebier, and others, 
The contemptuous manner in which Mr. Hunter fpeaks of his 
fellowelabourers in this phyfiological enquiry, is in our opinion 
fomewhat reprehenfible. Mentioning, for inftance, the opinion 
that digeftion was performed by mechanical or chemical powers, 
he fays, ‘ we have no very high idea of experiments made by 
gentlemen and prie/is +, who for want of anatomical knowledge, 
have not been able to purfue their reafoning even beyond the, 
fimple experiment itfelf,’ p.148. Mr. Hunter ought to recol- 
Je&t, that we are indebted to gentlemen and priefis, as he calls 
them, for the moft brilliant difcoveries of the prefent age; wit- 
nefs thofe of a Watfon, a Cavendifh, a Kirwan, a Prieftley, a 
Yavoifier, &c. And though Spallanzani and Sennebier are, un- 
fortunaiely for them, in Mr. Hunter’s opinion, pric/’s, and not 
his equals in anatomical knowledge, yet they are not apparently 
more deficient in anatomy, than Mr, H. has proved himfelf to be 
in qnother {cience (chemifiry), which is not a lefs neceflary quali- 
fication for purfying inquiries om digeftion, than anatomy. His 
ignorance of chemiftry is frequently betrayed in this diflertation. 
He maintajns, for inffance, that the faces of animals fed on ve- 
getable food, will probably during fermentation afford fixed air s 
and of animals fed on animal food, inflammable air. Had Mr. 
Hunter been tolerably informed, he would have known that pu- 
trid matter, whether animal or vegetable, affords phlogifticated 


and hepatic, as well as fixed air. 


In the following paragraph Mr. Hunter difcovers his utter 
ignorance of a well afcertained fact, namely, the compofition of 
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* Of this paper our Readers will find 4 long account in the soth 
yolume of our Review, p 280, é Seq. 

+ From this paffige, we may infer, that Mr. H. does not chufe to 
rank with gentlemen, &¢.~—as an experimentalift at leaft, : 
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bone. ‘* Although bones,’ fays he, £ are in part compofed of 
animal fubftance, and are fo far digeftible, yet they require 
ftronger powers of digeftion than common meat, from the ani- 
mal fubftance being guarded by the earth. Thus the animal 

art of a bone is lefs readily foluble in an alkali than flcfh, or 
even the animal part when deprived of its earth by an acid: nor 
will a bone fubmit to putrefaétion fo readily as meat, being 

uarded by the calcareous earth.” It is clear that Mr. H. does 
not know that bone is compofed, not of calcareous earth and ani- 
mal matter, but of pho/phorated lime (an earthy falt) and animal 
matter. 

It is not a little extraordinary, that in the fpace of 13 years, 
fubfequent obfervers have not been able to add their evidence to 
Mr. Hunter’s teftimony, that the ftomach has been digefted after 
death by its own juice. 

The error of Dr. Ingenhoufz and of Count de Milly, who 
have faid that there is, during bathing in water, an aerial tran/pi- 
ration, is corrected in this paper. It is here fhewn by Mr. Hun- 
ter (agreeably to Dr. Pearfon’s reafoning and experiments) that 
the air, obferved on the fkin of perfons in acold bath, comes 
from the water, and not from the body of the bather. 

XII. On a Secretion in the Crop of breeding Pigeons, for the 
Nourifhment of their Young. The young pigeon, like the young 
quadruped, till capable of digefting ordinary food, is fed 
with a fubftance prepared for that purpofe by the parent animal, 
not by the female alone, as in quacrupeds, but by the male alfo, 
who perhaps furnifhes this nutriment in greater abundance, It 
is a milky fubftance, fecreted from the coats of the crop both of 
the male and female pigeon; in confiftence and appearance it 
refembles white granulated curd. By examining feveral pigeons, 
Mr. Hunter finds that, during incubation, the coats of the crop 
continually increafe in thicknefs and confiftence, like the udder 
of female quadrupeds during geftation. In the natural ftate, the 
crop is thin and membranous, but, at the time the young ones 
are about to be hatched, the whole becomes thickened, except 
that part which lies on the trachea, and takes a glandular ap- 
pearance, having its internal furface irregularly wrinkled. From 
this furface the liquor is fecreted, and moft probably foon coagu- 
lates to a curd, which alone is the food of the young pigeon for 
two or three days; after that time it is mixed with other ordi- 
nary food previoufly macerated in the crop of the old ones: the 
fecretion ftops at the end of the eighth or ninth day, when the 
young pigeon, becoming ftronger, and having been gradually ac- 
cuftomed to common food, as peas; barley, horfe-beans, &c. has 
no farther occafion for the fecreted nutriment, fince its own di- 


- geftive faculties have acquired fuch perfeétion as to bear raw or- 


dinary food. This diflertation is accompanied with two plates, 
Ee4 reprefenting 
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reprefenting the pigeon’s crop in its natural and in its enlarged 
fate. It is a curious fact that the parent pigeon has a power of 
difcharging the curd alone, and afterwards a mixture of the 
curd and common food in fuch proportion as is requifite for the 
young ones. 

XII. On the Colour of the Pigment in the Eye in different Ani- 
mal Tn the eyes of all animals, the chorotd coat is lined with 

a fubftance, called the pigmentum. This, it is well known, is 
of different colours in different animals: why it fhould be fo is 
unknown. Mr. Hunter here delivers a great number of obferva- 
tions, or rather relations of cafes, in which he has examined the 
colour-of the pizment, and adds feveral curious remarks fhewing 
how the colour varies in different animals, and alfo in different 
fpecies of the fame animal. He has found that the pigment is 
generally of the colour of the eye-lafhes, and that animals whofe 
eye-lafhes are white can fee more diftinctly with a (mall degree of 
Jight than thofe whofe eye-lafhes are black. Of this a curious 
cafe is related; but for particulars we refer to the book. 

The 14th, and laft, tract in this collection is a Defcription of 
the Nerves which fupply the Organ of {melling. This being merely 
a recital of anatomical fats, any abridement of it would be un- 
entertaining, and indeed unintelligible, without the plates. 

As en anatomift, much merit is due to Mr. Hunter; and the 
prefent volume clearly evinces his great knowledge of that fcience. 
But we are forry to fee an author fo eminent in one branch of 
fcience betray his deficiency in thofe other branches, which are 
neceflary for explaining many parts of phyfiology. Befide the 
chemical! errors we have a! lready noticed, we mult obferve, that 
our Author’s method of determining the {pecific gravity of dif- 
ferent animal f{ubftances, as viven in p. $3, is a fufficient proof 
how little he is acquainted with the modern improvements in 
natural philofophy. 

We cannot conclude this article without remarking, that the 
plates, which illuftrate the prefent performance, deferve confider- 
able praile, both with refpect to the de/ign and execution. 

—— A A— Fm 
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Art. VII. Poems and Efays. By a Lady * lately deceafed. 8vo. 
2 Vols. 7584.6d. fewed. bath, printed; and fold by Dilly in Lon- 
don. 1780. 





N the Preface to this colle@ion, we are told that the pieces 
of which it is ‘compofed were written to relieve the tedious | 
hours of ‘many years*pain and fieknefs.: The. ingenious. and 
amiable Authorefs feems to have poffefled no“fmal! thare of pa- 
tience and pidés lehPantion; and to have reforted for fupport 
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and confolation to the comforts which naturally prefent them- 
felves to a mind habitually converfant with the benefits fug- 
gefted by Chriftian hope. 

The firft poem is an ode to Hope, which begins thus : 


‘ Friend to the wretch whofe bofom knows no joy ! 
Parent of blifs beyond the reach of fate! 
Celeftial Hope! thou gift divine 
Sweet balm of Grief! O {till be mine. 
When pains torment, and cares annoy, 
Thou only canft their force abate, 
And gild the gloom which fhades this mortal ftate. 


Though oft thy joys are falfe and vain, 
Though anxious thoughts attend thy train, 
Though difappointment mock thy care, 
And point the way to fell defpair, 
Yet ftill my fecret foul fhall own thy power, 
In forrow’s bittereft pang, in pleafure’s gaveit hour. 


For from the date of Reafon’s birth 
That wond’rous power was given, 
To foften every grief on earth, 
To raife the foul from thoughtlefs mirth 
And wing its flight to heaven : 
Nor pain, nor pleafure, can its force deftroy, 
In every varied fcene it points to future joy.’ 


The eflays, which are chiefly on moral and fentimental fub- 
jes, are written in a pleafing ftyle, and in good language: we 
fhall prefent our Readers with the following extract from the 
Effay on Gratitude as a {pecimen: 

‘ Of all the fentiments of the heart, there is hardly any which 
appears to be more natural and more univerfal than gratitude. One 
might, indeed, be almoft inclined to fuppofe it the effect of inflinct, 
rather than of reafon, fince we fee fuch ttrong appearances of it even 
in brutes. Wherever nature is not perverted, gratitude feems to 
follow kindnefs, as the effect follows the caufe in any other inftance. 
But among the refinements of polifhed life, the voice of nature is 
often fupprefied; and under the fhelter of artificial manners, the felf- 
ifh paiions are indulged to exces. 

‘ Politenefs, the expreffion of a delicate mind and a benevolent 
heart, is taught as an art to difguife the want of thefe qualities ; 
and appearances take place of realities, till the realities themfelves 
are neglected, and almoit forgotten. Perhaps if the bufy and the 
gay had leifure to look into their own hearts, they might find that 
they poflefs more good qualities than they fulpect themfelves of; 
but fafhion is the general guide, and even follies and vices, if they 
are fafhionable, become objects of vanity, and are affefted by thofe 
who have no title to them. Yet ftill, in the miaft of all the varia- 
“tions of fafhion and prejudice, the efteem due to gratitede is in 
fome degree preierved, and want of it is a fault which no“one would 
ever confefs, 
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‘ A difpofition to pride, to anger, to ambition, to indolence, and 
many other blameable qualities, may have been acknowledged by 
many ; but none ever confeffed a difpofition to ingratitude, and per- 
haps none ever was confcious of it: and yet, amongft all the com- 
plaints made againft the world by thofe who, by being out of humour 
with themfelves, fancy they have reafon to be fo with every body 
elfe, there is hardly any one more univerfal than that of the ingrati- 
tude they have met with. Nor indeed is the complaint confined to 
fuch perfons alone ; for it muft be owned that even the benevolent 
heart will fometimes find but too much reafon for it, and mutt feel 
in fome inftances what it would wifh to conceal from all the world. 
But fuch inftances fhould not induce us to pronounce a general cen- 
fure ; and perhaps a more enlarged view of mankind might fhew us, 
that the effects afcribed to ingratitude are often owing to fome other 
caufe; and that thofe who make the greateft complaints are in fact 
thofe who have the leaft reafon for them, and have themfelves given 
occafion to that ingratitude of which they complain, by expecting 
fuch returns as they had no right to claim.’ 

If thefe Effays are not to be numbered among the moft enter- 
taining, they have aright to be ranked among the moft INsTRUC- 
TIVE; and they will, doubtlefs, be highly acceptable to ferious, 


reflecting, and rational readers. 


** Thefe volumes, like feveral other of the late Bath publi- 


cations, are printed for the benefit of the General Hofpital there. 
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Art. IX. Remarks on the Bifbop of Exeter’s, and alfo on Dr. Heber- 
den’s Interpretation of the Prophecy of Haggai. 8vo. 1s. Fielding. 
1786. 


HE fermon which is here criticized was preached by the 

Right Rev. Author before the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gofpel, and contained the Bifhop’s interpretation of Hag- 
gai, chap. ii. ver. g. The glory of this latter houfe fhall be greater 
than of the former, faith the Lord of Hofis—that is, according to 
his Lordfhip of Exeter, ¢ The difpenfation of religion, which was 
to take place in the kingdom of the Mefliah, was in every refpect 
vaftly to exceed the glory and excellence of that which was efta- 
blifhed by Mofes.’ Our Author’s objections to the Bifhop’s opinion 
are briefly thefe: That to fuppofe the Prophet alluded to a mes 
taphorical temple only, is inconfiftent with verfe 3, of chap. ii. 
Who is left among you that faw this houfe in her firft glary?—a 
queftion evidently abfurd if it be thought to refer to the promul- 
gation of the Mofaic law—with ver. 4, in which all the people 
are commanded to work for the completion of the Temple—with 
ver. 7, in which the words, this Temple, cannot poflibly be ap- 
plicable to a future difpenfation of religion ; and laftly, with the 


_ latter part of verfe 9, where the expreffion, in this place I will 


give peace, has a clear reference to a material Temple, The re- 
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marker is pointedly fevere on his Lordfhip for omitting this laft 
claufe in his text, and yet preffing it into his fervice afterwards 
by an unintelligible application of it to his metaphorical temple. 
The Bifhop had faid, that ‘ this part of the prophecy was never 
fulfilled while the Temple ftood ;’ to which our Author replies, 
that, if fo, it never was, nor could be fulfilled at all. He re- 
minds him, that Chrift is called our Peace, Ephef. ii. 14.—that 
the Meffiah was generally expected by the ancient Jews to ap- 
pear in the fecond Temple; and that their defcendants agree in 
fuppofing Haggai to have meant a material Temple; though, in 
order to evade the argument which Chriftian writers have drawn 
from the deftruction of the fecond Temple, they are obliged to 
confider the prophecy as applicable to a third, which, in their 
opinion, is ftill to be conftructed for his reception. 

Having made’a few additional obfervations on the Bifhop’s 
Difcourfe, he proceeds to the examination of Dr. Heberden’s 
Letter on the fame fubje&, which is printed among the Notes 
on Bifhop Newcome’s tranflation of the Minor Prophets, 

After controverting that part of the Doétor’s reafoning which 
refts on the authority of the Septuagint, and contending that 
this verfion ought not to be admitted in oppofition to all the Hee 
brew copies, he obferves, that, by filling this houfe with glory, can- 
not be meant filling it with filver and gold; but that, the glory of 
the Lord of Hofts fhould fill this houfe, unob{cured by. the cloud 
that accompanied it in Solomon’s Temple, i. ¢. in the perfon of 
Chrift, who was God manifefted in the flefb. In proof of this, 
he remarks, that the fecond Temple was confefledly inferior in 
point of grandeur and magnificence to the firft; and that no fuch 
glory was ever feen in it as that which appeared in Solomon’s, 
His conclufion therefore is, that the prophecy could only be ac- 
complifhed by the glorious prefence of the promifed Saviour of 
the world. 

In reply to what Dr. H. fays of Herod’s building a new 
Temple, our Author obferves, that in the fpeech which Jo- 
fephus puts into Herod’s mouth, he intimates his defign, not of 
rebuilding the Temple, but of raifing and enlarging it; though 

ofephus afterwards {peaks in his own perfon, as if it had been 
actually rebuilt. “(hat the teftimony ot the Jewthh hiftorian, in 
this laft paflage, is either falfe or mifunderttood, appears plain 
to our Author, not only from the contradiction implied by He- 
rod’s fpeech, but from other int-rnal evidence in the account 
given of the tranfaction by J fephus himfelf. He thinks it 
highly improbable, that 20 cubits only of the u»permoft part of 
the Temple fhould have failed, if the whole had been built new 
from the ground ; and equally fo, that fo larye an edifice fhould 


have been built throughout with ftones of th¢ fame dimenfions, 
| or 
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or completed in fo fhort atime. He afks, whether, if Herod 
had offered to take down the Temple, and rebuild it, the Jews 
would not have thought it facrilege to have permitted him? For 
thefe reafons, and becaufe Jofephus fpeaks of two Temples only 
in his Antiquities, wiz. that of Solomon, and that which was 
erected under the decree of Cyrus, our Author concludes thus : 

« Let it be proved, that either Jofephus, or any other writer of 
credit, {peaks explicitly of the Temple at Jerufalem which was de- 
ftroyed by Titus as a third Temple, and different from that which 
was conftruéted under the Prophet Haggai, and it will be fometbing. 
But till that is done, both Chriftians and Jews will continue to think, 
as they ever have thought, ad initio, that the Temple dettroyed by 
Titus, was the very fame with that which was conftructed under the 
decree of Cyrus, only improved, enlarged, and beautified by Herod, 
and the liberality of the public.? —- I-+— J 
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Art. X. Evidence that the Relation of Fofephus, concerning Herod’s 
having new built the Temple at Ferufalem, is either falje or mif- 
interpreted. 8vo. 2s. Oxford printed; and fold by Kivingtons, 
London. 1786. 

HE Author of this pamphlet ftates the reafon of his objec- 

tion to Jofephus’s relation, briefly thus; that if his ac. 
count, as it is now interpreted, be true, the prophecy of Haggai 
never was fulfilled, and is therefore a falfe prophecy. Let the 
word glory, he fays, fignify what it will, whether the prefence 
and glory of God, or filver and gold, and other external decoras 
tions, it will ftill be the fame. Haggai’s Temple unqueftion- 
ably never was equal, much lefs fuperior, to Solomon’s, in point 
of external magnificence; and it is equally incontrovertible, 
that, if it was taken down before the coming of the Meffiah, it 
never was filled with a greater glory of the Lord, than that 
which filled the Temple of Solomon. Dr, Heberden’s conjec- 
ture, for it is nothing more, fuppofing it to be well founded, 
tends only to prove that the fecond Teinple was not inferior to 
the firft. This, however, is by no means fufficient to eftablifh 
the truth of the Jewifh Prophet: for he prophefies that it fhall 
be filled, not with equal, but with greater glory than that of 

Solomon. 

To Herod’s defign of taking down and rebuilding the Temple, 
our Author thinks infuperable obje€tions mult have been raifed 
by the Jews, For a year and a half, according to Jofephus’s 
own account, but probably for a much Jonger time, there muft 
have been a total fufpenfion of all the molt folemn and facred 
offices of their religion—there could be no prefentations in the 
Temple, for there was no Temple to be prefented in—no facri- 
fices, for there was no altar on which they could be offered—no 
expiation could be made, for there was no Moly of Holies, inte 
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Herod's having new built the Temple, is falfe, &. 42 


which the High Prieft could enter. For this exigency Jofephus 
has made no provifion. He does not even reprefent the Jews as 
urging an objection which could not but have occurred to them. 
Another objection, our Author thinks equally infuperable, would 
have been, that Herod could produce no authority for pulling 
down and rebuilding a Temple ere&ted by the command of God 
himfelf, and under the immediate infpe@tion of his Prophets. 
He then produces two paflages from Philo, which he thinks ut- 
terly irreconcilable with the {uppofition of anew Temple. Philo, 
fpeaking of Caligula’s intention to fet up bis own image in the 
Temple at Jerufalem, and endeavouring to d:fluade him from it, 
calls it, sepiCorov xxPrepwberlx nas Aabwoiwuevov Xpropmors nas 
Aoyioss SerQurtoss, words, which, to our Author, feem ftrongly 
deicriptive of Haggai’s Temple, but totally inapplicable to He- 
ro@’s: and which therefore afford evidence, that when Philo 
wrote, Haggai’s Temple was ftill ftanding. In another paflage 
of Philo, the Temple is fpoken of as, e% aetpwv yeovwy amravsoss 
Heb APEOETs daTravais AEs WeoTKoTMemEvor. Our Author thinks 
it hignly improbable that fuch language fhould have been ap- 
plied toa Temple, which, at the time of Philo’s writing, could 
not have been finifhed more than 44 years. From thefe circum- 
ftances, then, and from Agrippa’s total filence with refpect to 
Herod’s having rebuilt the Temple, in his epiftle to Caligula— 
from the contradiations and inconfiftencies of Jofephus hime 
felf in his Antiquities, and his Hiftory of the Jewith war—and 
from the language which he puts into the mouth of Herod con- 
cerning the affair of the Golden Eagle—on thefe grounds our 
Author concludes, £ that the hiftorian, in his account of Herod’s 
rebuilding the Temple, has either exprefled himfelf with inac- 
curacy, or that he has wilfully and defignedly told a direct falfe- 
hood: either that his relation is not true, or fo negligently ex- 
prefled as to be liable to mifinterpretation.? The paflage of 
Joiephus on which the grand objection is founded to the re- 
ceived interpretation of Haggai is as follows: AveAwy de rus 
ey aus Seusrizs, %, xarabaroprevos ey: em’ culwy Tov vaoy 
NYELLE, LANKEL LEY EXATOY Ole TNX wry TO CE vipos esxocs mwepstlois, 
&c. The hiftorian had before introduced Herod haranguing 
the Jews, and telling them, that ic was his defign to remedy 
thofe defefts in the Temple, which had been Occafioned by the 
neceflity and fervitude of former times, and to enlarge and 
heighten it fo as to render it equal in its dimenfions to the firft 
Temple. Now the decree of Cyrus, which authorized the build- 
ing of Haggai’s Temple, directed that it fhould be built precifely 
on the fame fpot with the former, but of inferior dimenfions. 
Hence our Author conjectures, that Herod only added to the 
Jength and height of the Temple, and that the words, aveAwy 
TUS apr asus Seusdsss, relate, not to the foundations of Haggai’s 
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Temple, but to thofe old foundations which remained unbuilt 
upon in the ground-plot of Solomén’s Temple. 

After this attempt to obviate the objections drawn from Jos 
fephus, our Author labours to expofe the futility and abfurdity 
of every interpretation of the paflage in Haggai, which excludes 
an immediate reference to Chrift, by whofe prefence in the 
Temple which was then building, he thinks, the prophecy could 
alone receive its full and final completion. - —_ 





Art. XI.. The Afiatic Mifcellany: Confifting of Original Produc- 
tions, Tranflations, Fugitive Pieces, Imitations, and Extracts 
from curious Publications. N° I. and II. of Vol. I. * tos. 6d. 
each. Large 4to. Calcutta printed; and fold by Mefirs. White, 
Fleet-ftreet, London. 


MONG the moft powerful incentives to literary emula- 
tion, we may number fuch examples of genius and erudi- 
tion, as feem defigned by Providence to exhibit the human 
intelleét in its moft cultivated ftate, and to fupply every age with 
living inftances of that excellence, which, were it vifible only in 
the annals of antiquity, might entirely efcape the notice of 
many, and be regarded by others as the meteor of a more fa- 
voured fky ; too fleeting to juftify any hope of its return, and too 
dazzling to be contemplated even in defcription. If, in furvey- 
ing the Temple of Fame, we had only a diftant profpedt of the 
honours paid to the worthies of ancient times, it might reafon- 
ably be deemed inacceffible by their pofterity; but when we 
fee the ftatues of our contemporaries placed in niches equally 
honourable and confpicuous,’ we muft infer, that the mind of 
man ftill flourifhes in its priftine vigour, and that there is no- 
thing in the examples of former ages, which fhould damp the 
zeal of competition, or reprefs the ardour of imitaticn. 

Were we required to apply thefe obfervations to any particu 
Jar character, no one would more readily occur to us than that 
writer, whofe compofitions are the higheft ornament of the 
Afiatic Mifcellany. For if, inftead of delighting and inftru€t« 
ing the prefent age, he had long fince been reduced to the fitua- 
tion of thofe writers, whofe names and chara¢ters only have 
furvived the deftruction of their works, the portrait of Sir Wil- 
liam Jones might have found, perhaps, infpectors as fceptical 
as that of the admirable Crichton. In the gay {pring of life, that 
feafon which the idle wafte in diffipation, and the diligent em- 
ploy in elementary ftudves, diftinguifhed by chat elegant cone 


—_" 





* ‘The Afiatic Mifceilany will (according to the Advertifements) 
be publithed quarterly ; every four Numbers to make a volume. 
‘The two Numbers now under review, are dated in 1785; and we have 
not heard that any more are yet arrived in Europe. 
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viviality, which too frequently proves the bane of its poffeffor, 
the Author of the Oriental Commentaries affumed the triple 
character of a Lir zuift, a Poet, and a Critic. With powers too 
vigorous and comprehenfive to be fhackled by the vulgar tram- 
mels of education, he commenced his literary career, where ve- 
terans of no common reputation have been content to finifh 
theirs. ‘To an intuitive perception of the fublime and beautiful, 
and an imagination at once bold and luxuriant, he added, what 
Mr. Pope thought incompatible with thefe faculties, the diftin- 
guifhing judgment of Ariftotle, and a memory quick and te- 
nacious as that of Seneca, or Carneades. Nothing lefs than 
the union of thefe powers in the fame mind could have pro- 
duced fuch pregnancy of thought, and fuch elegance and facility 
of compofition, in languages fo difficult and diflimilar. Yet this 
fancy, this elegance, and this facility, did our Author poffefs, 
in {pite of his early deftination to a profeffion, of which even the 
preparatory exercifes exhauft the midnight lamp of the moft per- 
fevering ftudent. ‘To the pen, whofe more ferious bufinefs it 
was to collect the cafes, and note the precedents of an Englifh 
court of judicature, we are indebted, not only for a fpeech of 
Ifeus in an Englifh drefs *, and for an exact delineation of the 
moft complicated part of the Athenian laws, but for verfes, 
which echo the language, as well as the fentiments, of Sopho- 
cles, Theocritus, and Menander. To him who might have 
been fuppofed to confult the pages of Cicero, as the models only 
of legal argument, or popular declamation, we owe the perufal 
of fuch Latin profe as Tully might have read without difguft ; 
and of Latin poetry, which breathes the fpirit of the beft writers 
of the beft age of Rome. He who was more profeffionally em+ 
ployed in difcuffing the legal mode of fuppreffing riots +, and 
the laws of his native country on the fubje& of bat/ments t, cul- 
tivated the oriental languages, not only to illuftrate the Maho- 
metan laws of fuccefiion § to the property of inteftates, but te 
develope the grammatical conftruction of the Perfian language, 
and to woo the Afiatic Mufes from the fpicy groves of Arabia to 
the more chilly climate of Britain, Let it be remembered alfo, 
that the man of whom all this, and much more, might be faid, 
is now only in the bloom of manhood ; poflcfled of integrity un- 
impeached, and of manners the moft attracting ; in his judicial 
capacity, the glory of the Britifh name in India; and, asa {cho- 
Jar, ftill indefatigable in thofe purfuits, which render him at 
once the patron and example of the poet, the philofopher, and 


the critic. 
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* See Rev. vol. lx. p. 452. + See Rev. vol. Ixiii. p. 142. 
t Rev. vol. Ixvi. p. 298. § Rev. vol. Ixvi. p. 442. 
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This, it may be faid, is the language of panegyric, rather 
than of criticifm. It is, however, the language of TRUTH, 
and it has been drawn from us, not more by a reflection on what 
has been already done by Sir W. Jones, than by our anticipas 
tion of what he may ftil] perform. We confider the eftablith- 
ment of the Oriental Mifcellany, as a new epoch in the annals 
of eaftern literature ; and look forward to the progrefs of it, with 
expectations proportionate to the utility of the plan, and the ac- 
knowledged talents of its patrons. For this reafon we fhall have 
occafion to be more diffule in our account of thefe firft numbers, 
than in that of the fucceeding ones, with a view of giving our 
Readers an idea of the general defign of the publication, as well 
as of the particular contents of the prefent article. 

The laudable defign of the Afiatic Mifcellany is to bring to- 
gether various materials that may render it at once entertaining, 
curious, and inftruQive ; in a word, to convey folid information, 
jn the form of rational amufement. ‘To attain this end, the 
Editors have chofen a path yet untrodden, though the circum- 
ftances, views, and inclinations of their readers in India, as well 
as the curiofity of the public at. home, feem, in their opinion, 
plainly to point toward it. They obferve, that the great changrs 
that have, of late years, taken place in the political ftate of Hin- 
doftan, and the manifeft alteration they have produced in the 
character of the natives, thofe efpecially with whom Europeans 
have opportunities of intercoufe, are circumftances by no means 
favourable to the attainment of fuch an acquaintance with Eaft- 
ern affairs, as every one would with to poflefs, who has refided 
any time in India. To remedy this inconvenience, they think 
secourfe muft be had fo European travellers, who have vifited 
the different parts of Afia at different periods, when the original 
character and manners of its inhabitants were more ftrongly 
marked than now; at times, when the profperity of its native 
governments, and the affluent condition of its leading men, pro- 
duced fafhions and cuftoms among the people at large, of a na- 
sure totally different from thofe of Europe. Great ftores of 
ufeful intelligence, refpecting the geography, government, re- 
venues, inftitutions, manners, and cuftoms of different parts of 
the Eaft, are difperfed throughout the works of thefe travellers: 
but fome of them have long been out of print; others are written 
in.a language that is now unpleafing; and many are only to be 
found among large collections of travels, and in unwieldy vo- 
Jumes, to which it is troublefome to refer, and which are not 
eafily to be procured. One objeé, therefore, of this work, is to 
sefcue from this ftate the moft interefting part of fuch produc- 
tions; by bringing them forth from time to time, in fuch a 
manner, as may beft fuit the tafte of the prefent age; and -we 
agree. with the Editors, that this muft afford much ufeful en- 
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tertainment to an Englifh reader in India, who may compare 
feveral of thofe accounts with what he fees upon the fpot; may 
trace the changes, which time and events have made in the po- 
litical and civil ftate of the countries under our government and 
influence ; and from thefe premifes may draw conclufions more 
jutt, refpecting their prefent ftate, than the moft fagacious poli- 
ticians have been able to do at home. But the works of paft 
times are not the only writings which it is the object of the 
Afiatic Mifcellany to draw forth to public view. We are 
taught to expect extraéts from Oriental authors of repute, tranf- 
lated with fo much care as to admit of being publifhed, with the 
original and tranflation on oppofite pages. This publication is 
apen alfo for the reception of fugitive and mifce]laneous pieces 5 ; 
under which head will be comprehended free tranflations, imita- 
tions, eflays, and, more efpecially, all poetical productions, that 
have any aleube, near or remote, to Oriental fubjeds. 

Our Readers will obferve, that no provifion is here made for 
refearches into the antiquities, or natural hiftory, of India; fub- 
jects, which can be fatisfactorily illuftrated by thofe only, whofe 
curiofity does not depend for information on the fcattered, and 
perhaps apocryphal defcriptions of former travellers, but on the 
jure evidence of their own fenfes, in matters in which actual 
obfervation ought to preclude the emptinefs of oftentatious repe- 
tition, and the vague and fanciful chimeras of hypovhetical rea- 
foning. We truft, however, that the labours of the antiquary, 
and the naturalift, will be united with thofe of the traveller, 
the hiftorian, and the poet; and that the European reader will 
find, in the courfe of the prefent publication, accurate defcriptions 
of the natural and artificial curiofities of thofe countries, where 
Nature glories in perpetual fummer, and where Art perhaps had 
already rifen into elegance, before Cecrops led his colony into 
Greece, and laid the foundations of Athenian grandeur. 

The firft number is properly introduced by the Bifhop of Lan- 
daff’s difcourfe on the importance of Orienta! literature ; for an 
account of which we muft refer to our Review, vol. Ixii. 

371. 

‘i The Hymn to Canideo, by Sir William Jones, conflitutes the 
fecond Article; but this alfo we Have already noticed, See 


Rev, vol. Ixxi. p. 357. 


Art. 3. 4 Hymn to Narayena. By the fime. 

This Hymn is very poetically conceived, and vigoroufly, as 
well as elegantly, exprefied. A complete introduction to it 
would, as the writer juftly obferves, be no lefs than a full com- 
ment on tht Veéds and Poorans of the Hindoos, the remains of 
the Egyptian and Pesfian theology, and the tenets of the Lonic 
and Italic fchools. It abounds, indeed, in allufions to Indian 
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fables, fometimes perhaps obfcure and uninterefting, and infes 
parably conneéted with names which are harfh and inharmonious 
to an European ear: on the whole, however, it is entitled not 
only to the praife of the Oriental fcholar, but to the candid ad- 
miration of thofe claffical ftudents, who liften with delight to 
the philofophical fables of Ovid, or the elegant mythology of 
Callimachus; whom the perufal of the Choral Ode tranfports 
on the wings of fancy to the fpacious theatres of Athens; and 
who gaze with rapture at the flights of the Dircean Swan, while 
‘he foars into regions beyond the ken of vulgar mortals, 

Tendit—quoties in cites 

Nubium traflus-—— < Hor. 

For the fake of thefe laft, or rather for their fakes who are 
converfant with the Indian and Egyptian dotrine of archetypal 
ideas, as it is reprefented by Plato, we fhall fubjoin the fecond 
ftanza : 

¢ Wrapt in eternal folitary fhade, 
Th’ impenetrable gloom of light intenfe, 
Impervious, inacceflible, immenfe, 
Ere fpirits were infus’d, or forms difplay’d, 
Breum his own mind furvey’d, 
As mortal eyes (thus finite we compare 
With infinite) in fmootheft mirrors gaze : 
Swift, at his look, a fhape fupremely fair 
Leap’d into being with a boundlefs blaze, 
That fifty funs might daze. 
Primeval, Maya was the Goddefs nam’d, 
Who to her Sire, with Love divine inflam’d, 
A cafket gave with rich Ideas fill’d, 
* From which this gorgeous Univerle he fram’d ; 
For, when th’ Almighty will’d 
Unnumber’d worlds to build, 
From Unity diverfified he fprang, 
While gay Creation laugh’d, and procreant Nature rang.’ 

_To this we will add the fixth ftanza, which afcribes the per- 
ception of fecondary qualities by our fenfes to the immediate in- 
fluence of Maya, a name given by the Hindoos to that illufive 
operation of the Deity, by which they fuppofe the Infinite Being; 
who is prefent at all times, and in a!! places, to exhibit to the 
minds of his creatures a fet of perceptions, like a wonderful 
picture, or piece of mufic, always varied, yet always uniform; 
fo that all bodies, and their qualfties, exift, indeed, to every wile 
and ufeful purpofe, but exift only as far as they are perceived ; 

‘ Omnifcient Spirit, whofe all-ruling pow’r 
Bids from each fenfe bright emanations beam; 
Glows in the rainbow, fparkles in the ftream, 
Smiles in the bud, and gliftens in the fow’r, 
That crowns each vernal bow’r ; “~e 
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Sighs in the gale, and warbles in the throat 
Of ev’ry bird that hails the blooming fpring, 
Or tells his love in many a liquid note, 
Whilft envious artifts touch the rival ftring, 
| Till rocks and forefts ring; 
Breathes in rich fragrance from the fandal grove, 
Or where the precious mufk-deer playful rove: 
In dulcet juice from cluft’ring fruit diftills, 
And burns falubrious in the tatteful clove: 
Soft banks and verd’rous hills 
Thy prefent influence fills ; 
In air, in floods, in caverns, woods and plains ; 
Thy will infpirits all, thy fov’reign Maya reigns.’ 
Art. 4. Reflections on viewing the Maufoleum at Saffiram. Ina 
poetical Epiftle toa Friend. By Thomas Law, Efq. 
Thefe reflections, as might be expected, turn principally on 
the fhortneis of human life, and the inftability of human gran- 
deur. Mr. Law is, we doubt not, a man of fenfe and feeling ; 
and, if his poetry does not rife to excellence, it cannot be faid to 
fink below mediocrity. 


Art. 5. Thevenot’s Account of his ‘fourney from Cairo to Suez, in 
1638 
Thevenot’s work is not fufficiently fcarce in Europe to render 
the prefent extract neceffary to the Englith reader, We muft 
not however forget, that the Afiatic Mifcellany is in a great 
meafure intended for the ufe of our countrymen in the Eaft. 


Art. 6. Account of the Arabian Aftronomy, extracted from the Rev. 
Mr. Coftard’s Hiltory of Aftronomy. 

What we remarked above, of the extract from Thevenot, is 
equally applicable to this Article; which will doubtlefs be 
highly acceptable in India. Mr. Coftard was a man of various 
and valuable attainments, though neither his talents nor his eru- 
dition could refcue him from a fate, which has awaited too 
many of the learned and ingenious, in almoft every age. Our 
Readers may not generally know, what it is painful to us to re- 
late, viz. that he, who to an uncommon ftock of general in- 
formation added a profound {kill in the fciences, and the moft 
familiar acquaintance with Eaftern languages, was left to live in 
obfcurity, unpatronized and unpitied, and to be indebted even 
for the difcharge of the laft fad duties that man owes to man, 
not to the gratitude of a nation whofe literary character he bad 
contributed to exalt, but to the private charity of a few humble 
individua!s ; who, while they wept over the afhes of their paftor, 
knew not the variety of his talents, or the extent of his acquire- 
ments. 

Art. 7. The fatal Effects of Precipitation, from the Ayar Danifh 
of Abulfazel. 

A moral tale, tranflated with confiderable elegance, and, we 
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doubt not, with fufficient fidelity, though the original is not 
publithed. 


Art. 8. An Account of the Pre-Adamites, and the Fiftory of the 
World to the Death of Adam. Extracted from the Khelafat-ul- 
Akhbar of Khondemeer. 

This account treats of the firfi adf of creation, and what has 
been delivered on that fubject, from the mouth of Mohammed ; 
—of the genii, and the devil’s dominion over them;—of the 
creation of Adam and Eve, with fome account of them while in 
Paradife, and when in the world ;—of Adam’s pofterity appearing 
to him in adream, and his departure from this to the other 
world. 


The creation of Adam and Eve is thus defcribed : 

‘ When the Omnipotent had determined to create the Great King, 
or Adam, the angel Gabriel, at the Divine command, flew from the 
heavenly manfions, and alighted upon the earth. Juft as he was 
about to have taken up an handful of mould, the Earth afked him 
the occafion of it, when Gabriel anfwered, ‘* It is the will of the 
Moft High that a perfon fhall be formed out of you, and whe 
fhall have dominion over you.’? The Earth replied, ‘I intreat 
of you to'jntercede with the Almighty in my behalf; and to de- 
fend me from the performance of this intention; for it may 
chance that the perfon formed out of me may prove difobedient, 
and for his offence fome infupportable calamity may befal me.” 
Gabriel compaffionating the Earth’s diftrefs,; returned back to 
heaven, and reprefented the ftate of the cafe. ‘Then the angels 
Michael and Ifrafil were difpatched feverally after each other, on the 
fame errand ; and both returnéd in like mannér as Gabriel had done. 
Upon which Uzriel was fent, who paid no regard to the prayers and 
oaths of the Earth, but took from her furface an handful of mould 
of various colours and properties, and threw it down between Mecca 
and Thaif. And becaufe that Uzriel had fhewn a want of compaf- 
fion in this procedure, he was appointed to be the angel of death to 
the fons of Adam. 

‘ In the {pace of forty days, the clay was kneaded into form by 
the hands of the angels. The body of Adam having become per- 
fectly dry, it lay for a long time in that ftate between Mecca and 
Thaif, where the angels went to behold it. One day the devil came 
there, and ftriking his hand upon the belly of Adam, it founded, 
upon which he faid, ** This body is empty; and it fhall foon feel 
the cravings of appetite.” He then atked the angels, ‘* If God 
fhould command them to obey Adam, what they would do?” They 
anfwered, ** We will not turn our necks from the obedience of the 
Moft High, but will fubmit ourfelves to his commands.” Satan 
deceitfully replied, ‘* Vhis fentiment befits you ;” but within him- 
felf he faid, ** If he orders me to be obedient unto Adam, I will not 
acquiefce ; and whenever [ find an opportunity, I will deitroy him.” 

* Briefly, when the foul of Adam was admitted into his body, the 
Lord clothed him with the raiments of Paradife; and having exalted 
him to diftinguifhed eminence, by initructing him in the divine 
myfteries, he ordered the angels to do him obeifance. All the an- 
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gels performed as they were commanded, excepting Satan, who 
would not bow down before Adam: wherefore he was banifhed from 


the fublime court, and punifhed with an eternal curfe. 
‘ Adam was placed in Paradife; and God having caufed him to 


fall-into a profound fleep, formed Eve out of his left fide. Adam, 

having awakened, afked, ‘‘ Who art thou?”? And Eve anfwering, 

faid, ** The Moft High created me for thy ufe.” And Adam ane 

Eve became man and wife.’ 

Art. 9. 4a Account of the Embaffies and Letters that paffed between 
the Emperor of China, and Sultan Shahrokh, Son of Ameer 1i- 
mur. Extracted trom the Matla us Sadein of Abdur Rezak, 
and tranflated by William Chambers, Efq. 

We learn from the Tranflator’s Preface, that the Chinefe 
Emperor, who in thefe tracts calls himfelf Day-ming, was the 
prince of the Dynafty of Ming, and afcended the throne in the 
year 1403, five years before the firft of thefe embaffies. Sultan 
Shahrokh, or, as he is commonly called by hiftorians, Shahrokh 
Mirza, was the 4th fon of the famous Timur, and the younger 
of the two that furvived him. Before we produce a fpecimen 
of their correfpondence, we mult premife that the work from 
which the prefent extraéts are made, is in fome meafure known 
to Europeans, having been mentioned in terms of commenda- 
tion by D'Herbelot, under the article Shabrokh, The following 
letter from the Emperor of China will give our Readers fome 
idea of the reft: Mr. Chambers has added notes, which fhew a 
comprehgnfive knowledge of the hiftory and languages of the 
Eaft. 

‘ The great Emperor, Day-ming, fends this letter to the country 
of Samarcand to Shahrokh Bahadur. 

‘ As we confider that the moit high God has created all things 
that are in heaven and earth, to the end that all his creatures may 
be happy, and that it is in confequénce of his fovereign decree, that 
we are become Lord of the face of the earth, we therefore endeavour 
to exercife rule in obedience to his commands; and for this reafon 
we make no partial diftinétions between thofe that are near, and 
thofe that are afar off, but regard them all with an eye of equal be- 
nevolence. 

© We have heard before this, that thou art a wife and an excellent 
man, highly dittinguifhed above others, that thou art obedient to the 
commands of the moft high God, that thou art a father to thy 
people and thy troops, and art good and beneficent towards all; 
which has given us much fatisfa¢tion. But it was with fingular 
pleafure we obferved, that when we fent an ambaffador with Kim- 
khas *, :nd ‘Torkos +, and a drefs, thou didft pay all due honour to 
our command, and didft make a proper difplay of the favour thou 





_™* A manufacture compofed of filk and cotton, called by. the Eng- 
lifh, in India, Kizcob; with flowers of gold, or filk, upon it. 


> ** Silk ftuff,” according to Strahlenberg. 
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hadft received, infomuch that {mall and great rejoiced at it. Thow 
didft alfo forthwith difpatch an ambaffador to do us homage, and to 
prefent us the rarities, horfes, and choice manufaétures of that coun- 
try. So that with the ftrifteit regard to truth we can declare, that 
we have deemed thee worthy of praife and of diftinétion, _ 

‘ The government of the Moguls was fome time ago extinét, but 
thy father Timur Fama was obedient to the commands of the moft 
high God, and did homage to our great Emperor Tay Zuy ; nor 
did he omit to fend ambaffadors with prefents. He (the Em/eror) 
for this reafon granted protection to the men of that country, and 
enriched them all. We have now fecn that thou art a worthy fol- 
Jower of thy father, in his noble fpirit, and in his meafures; we 
have therefore fent Duji-chan-bayazkasay, and Harara Sicha, and 
Dan-ching Sadasin Kunchi, with congratulations, anda drefs, and 
Kimkhas, and Torgos, &c. that the truth may be known. We halk 
hereafter fend perfons whofe office it will be to go and return fuccef- 
fively, in order to keep open a free communication, that merchants 
may traffick and carry on their bufinefs to their with. 

‘Kuacit Suttan is thy brother’s fon; it is neceffary that thou 
treat him with kindnefs, in confideration of his rights as being the 
fon of fo neararelation. We truft that thou wilt pay attention to 
our fincerity and to our advice in thefe matters. ‘This is what we 
make known to thee !’ 


Art. 10. 4 Story from the Guliftan of Sadi. 

We are here told by one who profeffes to have tried both, that 
flavery is preferable to a fcolding wife. His farcafms on the fair 
fex are much in the ftyle of Euripides, though by his own ac- 
count he had better reafon to complain of them. The ftory is 
alluded to by D’Herbelot, and is true of the poet himielf, whois 
faid to have been taken prifoner by the Franks in the Holy Land, 
and to have worked as a flave on the fortifications of Tripoli. 
A merchant of Aleppo redeemed him for ten golden crowns, 
and added 100 more by way of dowry with his daughter, whom 
he gave to our poet in marriage. Sadi, it feems, thought he had 
purchafed his liberty at too dear a rate; for this is not the only 
part of his works in which he exhibits the dark fide of the fair 
Syrian’s character, 


Art. 11. Softly, an Ode from Hafiz, by the late Captain 
Thomas Ford. 

Hafiz, as is well known, is the Perfian Anacreon, and his 
poems, like thofe of the Greek Lyrift, do not always appear de- 
cently in an Englifh garb. That felected by Captain Ford, if 
not abfolutely indelicate, is, at leaft, very warmly coloured. 

Art. 12. An Ode from Khoofro. By W.K. 
A love fong made up of the ufual mixture of defpair and rap- 


ture. ‘The lover applies to a phyfician, is by him remanded to 
his miftrefs, who cures him by the promife of a kils. 


Arte 
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Art. 13. Extraéts from the Yufef and Zelekha of fami, by Thomas 
Law, Efq. 

The chapter of the Koran, in which the ftory of Jofeph’s 
continence is related, with fome deviations from the chafte fim- 
plicity of the Mofaic account, has given rife to a number of 
poems on the fubject in the Eaftern languages, Nezami, a ce- 
lebrated Perfian poet, fet the example to Jami, and others of his 
countrymen, and there are many poetical compofitions in the 
Turkith language, in which the fame theme is decorated with 


the fame voluptuous imagery. LP-r— J 
*,* The account of No. IIL. will be given in our next. 





— 


Art. XII. The Rape of Helen; from the Greek of Coluthus: with 
Mifcellanegus Notes. 4to. 2s. 6d. Egerton. 1786. 


OLUTHUS was a native cf Lycopolis, a city of Thebais, yea 25 / 
in Upper Egypt. Nothing is recorded of his parentage or 
education ; and the fcanty memorials of him by Suidas * barely be: ST. 
inform us that he lived in the reign of Anaftafius, furnamed Tne 
Brachinus,-who fucceeded Zeno, in the government of the Eaft- Jt: 0.) 
ern empire, about the year 491. He wrote Calydonics, Perfics, 
and Encomia, as we learn from the fame memorialift; though 
none of his works have efcaped the ravages of time, except the 
poem, entitled Exsvns aerayn, of which the prefent work is a 
tranflation. The original is evidently mutilated; and many 
paflages are very corrupt. It is not, however, deflitute of ima- 
gery; and it is adorned by a variety of ftriking and expreflive 
epithets. 
But as the fubje& is of fo much celebrity in ancient ftory, 
and hath been related at large both by hiftorians and poets, we 
fhall, inftead of analyfing the poem, content ourfelves with giv- 
ing our Readers a general account of thofe various editions and 
tranflations of it with which we have any acquaintance. 
The firft edition, that hath come to our knowledge, is that of 
Aldus, publifhed at Venice, with Quintus Calaber. 
Renatus Perdirierus tranflated it into Latin, and publifhed it, 
with the Notes of Bertrand, at Bafil, in 1555. 
Michael Neander publifhed his Opus 4ureum at Leipfic, in 
1577, in which is inferted this poem of Coluthus, with a Latin 
verfion, and a copious commentary. We have Neander’s tranf- 





* In fome account of Coluthus prefixed to the Aldine edition is 
the following paflage : Exvysypanlas x, To wapov Wornpcty EAsvng copmayns Ev 
Arena curnbes 1 yrwpinov ome xn Tans TR Ounpixs T Koislou mewlov evprias 
ay Tw vow Te Ose Nixordae Tov xaccurwy s&w TY Topoilos. ‘O avacwoas 6 Osos Buc 
expiwv 6 Nexasog KULOWAMC Ke Te Ao ) 


t Viz» Quintus Calaber, 
Ff 4 lation, 
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lation, altered by Francis Portus, and fome extracts from his 
Commentaries, together with the Greek original, in feveral of 
the {mall editions of the Iliad. 

Bandini publifhed this poem, at Florence, with an Italian ver- 
fion: and Molard publifhed a French tranflation of it in 1742. 

Lennep’s edition is held (and very defervecly) in the firft efti- 
mation. That learned editor hath reftored many corrupt and 
mutilated paflages : and by many happy conjectures hath thrown 
light on what was before very obfcure, if not wholly unintelli- 

ible. 
, In 1701, Sir Edward Sherborne (the tranflator of the Sphere 
of Manilius) firft publifhed this poem in Englifh verfe. His 
poetry is uncouth and inharmonious ; but his valuable and jue 
dicious notes, full of claffical information, in fome meafure re- 
compenfe for the defeét of his Mufe. 

In 1789, a tranflation of this poem, in Englifh verfe, was 
publifhed by Fawkes’s coadjutor, and the editor of his Apollo- 
nius Rhodius. It appears to have been inferted from the fimi- 
larity of the fubjeé to the rape of Medea. 

In point of poetical merit the prefent attempt is inferior to 
that of Fawkes’s friend; and we think the Author hath dif- 
covered fome want of judgment, in giving to the Public what 
they did not need, and for which it is to be feared they have no 
reafon to be thankful. 

‘The prefent Tranflator, by avoiding the timid and contracted 
courfe of the mere fidus interpres, hath run into the contrary, 
and lefs pardonable extreme; and in many places he hath not 
preferved a fingle trace of the original, The ftrength and beauty 
of the poem is frequently deftroyed by the too free ufe of feeble 
expletives ; and, indeed, if we fay the whole is flat and nervelefs, 
we fhall not perhaps pafs too fevere a cenfure on it. 

There is a faulty epithet in the firft line : 

Ye Trojan Nymphs! the filver Xanthus’ pride. 
Why fiver Xanthus? The original is fimply Morays zavboo 
yevefan. But an epithet embellifhes |—We acknowledge it doth, 
when it ts true as well as elegant, But /i/ver is very improperly 
applied to a river that took its name from another colour. Now, 
we are informed by Arifto:le, in his third book De Animatibus, 
that thjs river was called Xanthus, becaufe the fleeces of the 
fheep that drank of it were turned yellow from the colour and 
quality of the water itfelf, 

Say, what that judgment was which Helen’s name 

o— Gave to his ear, and to the page of fame. 

This is not the exact fenfe of the original, as the learned reader 
will perceive by comparing it with the Greek. 

Tie de dinacmodin, mosey exdAvey evoun vous 

Aoyeins. 
The 
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The Tranflator feems to have thought that weSe refers to 
dicacrodsn, but it is evidently the introduction of another fub- 
ject. 

, The characteriftics of beauty, as delineated by Jupiter to 
Mercury, and in which Paris was to be inftruéted previous to 
the judgment that he was to pafs on the three Goddefles on 
Mount Ida, are omitted by the Author in his tranflation of the 
paflage in which they occur. 

ot There let the happy youth, unaw’d and bold, 

The fplendor of immortal charms behold. 

He the invidious conteft fhall decide, 

And fay who firft excels in beauty’s pride. 


This is genera] ; but the original is particular : 


draxpsvery df Ocawy 
Kexrso x PAcDapwv cuvoxyny % xUXAw Mpocwmrwy. 


Now the cuveyn BAspaowy was by the ancients efteemed as one 
of the indifpentible attributes of beauty. Anacreon in defcrib- 
ing his miftrefs to the painter, numbers this among her other 
perfeGtions. [See alfo Theocritus Idyl. J, 72. We might quote 
Ariftinzetus and Petronius to the fame purpofe. ] 

All the Englith tranflators appear to have totally miftaken the 
meaning of the poet in the following line, at the conclufion of 
Venus’s {peech : 


TloAAaxis wdivacr 8 bunrxaos quvasxes. 


our fling 
Which fmart to women, but not death doth bring. 
SHERBORNE, 








My fting infix’d, renews the lover’s pain, 
And virgins languifh but receive again. 
Fawkes’s Frienp. 
And tho’ behind no deadly wound it leaves, 
It oft the breaft of gentle reft bereaves. 
THE PRESENT TRANSLATOR. 

Thus they all agree to refer the word wdivxs, to the pains of 
love, taken in a general fenfe; and underftood it rather of the 
anxieties of the mind than of any corporeal affliction. But it 
means, moft undoubtedly, the throes of childbirth. 

We think it proper to remark, that Coluthus, throughout the 
poem, hath fteadily kept in his eye the celebrated Dialogue of 
Lucian, entitled, The Fudgment of the Geddeffes. 

We will here take leave of a performance which is faulty in 
many refpects, both as to accuracy of tranflation, and harmony 
of verfe. The Notes, however, in fome meafure recompenfe 
for the defects of the text; and the Author appears in a more 
re{pectable light as a Commentator than as a Poet. 


p-a- kL ArT, 
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Arr. XII. Parochialia; or Obfervations on the Difcharge of Pas 
rochial Duties; in which Defe&s and Errors are pointed out, and 
Improvements fuggefted and recommended to the parochial Cler- 
gy. In Seventeen Letters to Clericus. With Remarks on a Letter 
containing Strictures on a Difcourfe lately preached in Bewdle 
Chapel. By W. jefle, Rector of Dowlis, and Chaplain to the 
Earl of Glafgow. 8vo, 2s. 6d. Robinfons, 


ETWEEN the extremes of oppofite opinions, and jarring 
tenets prevailing among us, religion, like its divine Au- 
thor, hath been expofed to derifion, and may truly be faid to 
have endured the contradifiion of finners againft itfe}f. When di- 
vefted of its diftinguifhing honours, it hath been treated with 
cold neglect; but when fuperftition hath clothed it with a mot~ 
Jey garb, and enthufiafm hath put on its head a fool’s cap, and 
fent it abroad to make a noife in the ftreets, with its rattle and 
its bells, it will naturally provoke ridicule and fcorn: and there 
are too many who, though they dare not deride it in its fimple 
form, are glad of an opportunity to laugh at it when burlefqued 
and difguifed by ignorance and fanaticifm. 

If we were to yield implicit credit to the pofitive affertions, 
the oracular. warnings, the lamentable declamations, and the au- 
thoritative remonftrances of our modern reformers of clerical 
abufes, we fhould fuppofe that all purity of morals, all zeal for 
the Gofpel, and all found do&rine were concentered within the 
pale of Calviniftic Methodifm ; and that, if it were not for fuch 
iturdy, thorough champions for the truth as Mr. Jefle, and per- 
haps a dozen more of the fame complexion of mind and manners, 
Chriftianity would take its flight, and the judgments of God 
would defolate our country. 

Tisefe are the righteous men who arreft the arm of Divine 
vengeance; and if the nation did but know what it owes to the 
prevalence of their prayers, we fhould ereét ftatues to them, and 
forret all your HowARDs and your HANways, yea and pafs 
by the monument of the illuftrious Chatham with a fneer of 
holy contempt ! 

The title of this tract will give the reader a general idea of its 
contents; and thofe who are acquainted with the other publica- 
tions of Mr. Jeffe will alfo gueis at fome of its peculiarities. 
From among the moft ftriking and characteriftic paflages, we 
will felect the following, as a fpecimen of the Author’s manner 
of difcuffing the darling fubje& of his party. 

‘ If any people admire a fermon merely becaufe Jefus Chrift 
is frequently mentioned in it, infenfible of a thoufand faults 
which may be in the fermon, for the fake of precious ore which 
lies amidft unconnected fands or in a muddy channel, inftead of 
laughing at their fimplicity, and de(pifing them as enthufiaftic 

: fools, 
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fools, I will efteem their truly Chriftian tafte. St. Paul had. 
this tafte to a very great degree: ‘* I determined not to know 
any thing among you fave Jefus Chrift, &c. &c.” He was like 
a man who had looked fo long at the glorious fplendor of the 
fun that he could fee no other obje&—but Jefus Chrift. He 
could fcarcely write a fentence without a glowing regard to this 
name. How frequently do you find a repetition of it in all his 
epiftles? In the compafs of five or fix fhort fentences, in the 
beginning of the Firft Epiftle to the Corinthians, you may find 
the name fo often repeated as eleven times. 

‘ Before his converfion, St. Auguftine had an enthufiaftie 
fondnefs for the works of Cicero. Cicero was fcldom out of his 
hands ; and when he went to bed, Cicero accompanied him, and 
was laid upon his pillow, to meet his opening eyes at the return 
of dawning day. But when he had read of Jefus, fo much was 
he changed into the Chriftian tafte that Cicero lay by negleQed, 
Being afked the reafon why now he never read his once favourite 
author, he replied, Non ef aliquid Chriffi, i.e. ** There is no- 
thing of Chrift in him.” 

‘ And what is there that difgufts you in the epithet /weet ? 
*¢ Sweet Jefus.”—What is there more improper in it than in 
the epithet precious, which Peter loved to ufe? The Plalmift 
tells us, that the word of God was fweeter to his foul than the 
honey on which you breakfaft is to the tafte: and I fuppofe the 
reafon to have been, becaufe the object of that word was moft 
exceedingly fweet to him. .... The name of Jefus was like the 
fpikenard, when Mary broke her precious box, it filled the 
church with its rich perfume... .. The name of Jefus is {weet 
to my foul: O et prefidium et dulce decus meum ! 

When with his name I’m charm’d in fong: 

l with myfelf all ear and tongue.’ 
This may feem very paradoxical to fome readers; for if a man 
is defirous to be a// ear, he ought furely to hold his tongue. But 
jt is no paradox to thofe who know how fondly a certain clafs 
of preachers I:ften to their own /weet eloquence ; and are humbly 
content to be a// ear, provided they can be ail tongue at the fame 


time. B- a ~- v4 ’ 


_——-_ 


Art. XIV. Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica; N* XXXII. 
(Price 3s.), XXXIII. (Pr. 3s. 6d.), XXXIV. (Pr. 4s.), XXXV. 
(Pr. 3s. 6d.), and XXXVI. (Pr. 3s.) 4to. Nichols. 1786. 

oy HE thirty-fecond Number of this work contains, 4 Sketch 
i of the Hiftary of Bolfover and Peak Caftles, in Derbythire, 

This fketch is given by the Rev. Samuel Pegge, in a letter to 

the Duke of Portland, and confifts, chiefly, of a detail of the 

different families through which thete caftles have pafled; from 
the time of William de Peverel, natural fon of William the 

Conqueror, 
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Conqueror, who appears to have been the original proprietor, 
The narrative of Peak Cafile is brought down to the 46th of 
Edw. III. when it was given to John of Gaunt, and abforbed, 
confequently, in the duchy of Lancafler. That of Bolfover is 
continued, not without fome confiderable chafms, to the pre- 
fent day, in which it is poflefled by the family of Bentinck. At 
this caftle King Charles I. was entertained three different times 
by William Cavendifh, Earl and afierwards Duke of Newcaftle. 
On the fecond occafion the Queen was prefent; and the expence 
of .the entertainment is faid to have been near 15,000/. The 
Duchefs of Newcaiftle, in her Memoirs concerning it, fays, that 
“the Earl employed Ben Jonfon in fitting fuch fcenes and 
fpeeches as he could devife, and fent for all the gentry to come 
and wait on their Majefties, and in fhort did ail that ever he 
could imagine to render it great and worthy of their royal ac- 
ceptance.” Great part of the buildings at this place appear to 
be at the prefent time in a very ruinous condition, and never to 
have been at firft completely finifhed, but the houfe at the north 
end, towering aloft (as Mr. Pegge fays) with a great degree of 
magnificence, is in good order, and now a habitable, though 
not a very convenient dwelling. 

This number is decorated with feven plates by Hayman 
Rooke, Efq. 

No. XXXIII. Two Differtations on the Brafs Infruments, 
called Celts, and other Arms of the Ancients, found in this (Mand, 
By the Rev. James Douglas, F.A.S. [Author of a Diflerta- 
tion on the Antiquity of the Earth. See Rev. Dec. 1786. ] 

The fir of thefe differtations is employed on three inftru- 
ments, of a mixed metal, one in the form of a bull, another of 
a wedge, the third of a gouge. We fuppofe they were all found 
pear Canterbury, as is expre(fsly faid of tne firft and third. The 
firft is the moft remarkable, being of elegaht workmanfhip, and 
not much inferior (we are here told) to the fine ftyle of the Au- 
guftan age. Several reafons are urged to {upport the opinion, 
that this Ce/t might be the /ecuris, or fmal] hatcnet, appropriated 
to the facrifices of the minor animals, in funereal rites; or, 
fhould this be obje&ted to on account of its {mali fize, or the 
Jittle appearance of its executive power in this refpect, that it 
might have been a funeral enfign to be carried in proceffion; of 
that it might obviate the actual facrifice of animals on thofe oc- 
cafions, by its being depofited fimply with the afhes. But we 
cannot dwell on the arguments and obfervations of tne ingenious 
writer. 

The fecond differtation continues the fame topic of Ce/ts, pro- 
ducing a fourth inftrument correfponding with the firft. Mr. 
Douglas here mentions the opinion of M, D’Hankerville, who 
conceives that this Bull Celt is the God Yho of the Britons, 
which 
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whith people, after the cuftom of the Cimbri, venerated the 
bull as the Deus conduéfor of their marches and armies. It is 
however, in general, obferved by this writer, * That thefe brafs 
weapons called Celts, whether in the form of a buli, of a gouge; 
chize!, fword, fpear, of hatchet, have belonged either to an early 

eople, or a people remote from the feat of refined arts, will 
need little debate; we fhall alfo find, it is added, that they 
have been ufed, perhaps from a very early period, down to the 
loweft of the Roman empire.’ ‘Though he terms them weapons 
in the above paflage, it is plain that he alfo confiders them as 
the mechanical in{truments of a people who had not the art or 
convenience of rendering iron malleable for their domeftic and 
military ufes. 

To the above figures is added fome account of an Egyptian 
piece of fculpture, in a large entablature hewn out of a block of 
bafalt, fent over by M. Wortley Montague, and depofited in 
the Britifh Mufeum. [t is, like other Egyptian work of this 
nature, both in cameo and intaglio; the defign is funk into the 
ftone and then worked into relief. It reprefents Ofiris and Ifis, 
which under the fymbol of the ox and cow, rife out of an human 
fhape ; * here is united,’ fays our Author, ¢ the veneration of 
the Egyptians to Bacchus, the great indigenous leader and 
deity. Befide the above, two Greek coins are alfo defcribed, 
and confidered in refpeét to the general fubje&t ; but for a more 
particular view of it, we muft leave the reader to confult the 
differtations. 

Two engtavings attend this Article. 

No. XXXIV. Biographical Anecdotes of the Reverend John 
Hutchins, M. A. Author of the Hittory of Dorfetthire. 

This gentleman’s name is well known, on account of the 
above-mentioned hiftory ; for the character of which we refer 
the reader to the fifty fecond volume of the Review. Indeed, it 
is that performance alone which entitles Mr. Hutchins to this 
biographical notice, fince in other refpeéts his life furnifhed few 
incidents that are not common to moft individuals of his rank 
and ftation in the world. Mr. Hutchins was, no doubt, re- 
{pectable in his line of life; —but we fhall confine our attention 
to what is related of his Aiffory. His biographer expreffes his 
concern that Mr. H. * did not live to receive the rewards of his 
labours. While he was engaged in the work, all the mortifying 
difcouragements incident to authors retarded his publication. M.ny 
who were applied to for evidence refpecting their own families, and 
other matters within their own Knowledge, never paid him any atten- 
tion; others, who had never feen any part of his work, or if they 
had, were no judges of its merit, affected to ridicule it; fome from 
the love of haranguing on a common, worn-out topic, and fome 
perhaps with a view of faving a fub{cription, which, when ferioufly 


afked, they could not with-hold; others, into whofe hands fome few 
detached 
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detached pieces might fall, could difcover inaccuracies, who had not 
penetration enough to difcern its beauties ; ; and fome were fuch fu- 
perficial perufers, that they would not give themfelves the trouble to 
enter into the meaning and intent of the author.’ 


The work was greatly endangered by the fire at Wareham, 
in 1762, from which the materials were re{cued, at fome hazard 
to her own perfov, by the care and prefence of mind of Mrs, 
Hutchins, Yet amicft all difcouragements, it was at length 
publifhed, though not till the very latter end of the author’s life, 
lt however appeared with a confiderable lift of fubicribers, and 
was fo well received, that the book hath (we are told) advanced 
in price far beyond the fubfcription terms. 

No. XXXV. Archbifhop Sharpe's Obfervations on the Coinage of 
England, &c. with his letter to Mr. Thorefby, 1698-9. 

This treatife was purchafed at the fale of Mr. Ralph Thoref- 
by’s Mufeum, in 1764, by Mr. Gough, who pions it 
tothe Editor. Part of this tract has been printed by Mr. Ives, 
in his ** Select Papers,” No. s. But other and larger parts were 
omitted, not to infift, it is faid, on the variations between this 
MS. and that from which Mr. Ives formed his publication: for 
thefe reafons it is concluded that * it might be no unacceptable 
prefent to the public to reprint the former part, with the addi- 
tions.’ The tract is divided into four chapters; the two firft of 
which treat of the filver and of the gold coins of England; the 
two laft, ef the Scots money, and of the Irifh coins, to King 
James II. inclufive. To this are added tables of the coins of 
the feveral Kings, &c. down to Charles Il. with notes, and a 
lift of medals, ftruck fince the latter end of the reign of William 
III. to that of George IIL. inclufive. Thefe tables were pur- 
chafed at the late Mr. Duane’s fale; at whofe expence alfo was 
engraved a plate annexed (the only one in this number), ex- 
hibiting three ancient filver coins in his colleétion, inicribed 
Sanétus Paulus, together with fome other curious pieces, 

There are no doubt more elaborate and diffufive treatifes on 
the fubject, but for general information, fatisfaction, and amufe- 
ment, as to this branch of fcience, the archbifhop’s performance 
feems to us fufficiently and agreeably adapted. It is remarkable, 
that, according to the difcoveries which have been hitherto made, 
no gold fhould have been coined in this ifland during the {pace 
of goo years, viz. from the time when the Romans left this 
country, A. D. 446, to the 18th year of Edward ILL. who began 
to reign in 1327. Od or two pieces of Saxon gold, which are 
fometimes mentioned, are at the leaft allowed to be fufpicious, 
and it is mow almoft generally agreed that our Saxon anceftors 

coined no gold. 

We mi ont add feveral amufing extracts from this differtation 3 
but we muit confine ourfelves to a very few detached — 

ums; 
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dums; fuch as, That in the filver groats and half groats, coined 
at York by Cardinal Wolfey, fome of which were in Dr. Sharpe’s 
pofleffion, there is a Cardinal’s hat under the King’s arms, which 
was afterward one of the articles exhibited againft him... That 
fome of the coins of the Commonwealth were the firft monies of 
filver that England ever had which were milled, properly fo 
called, though the term is applied to fome fhillings of Queen 
Elizabeth. We may alfo mention here the money coined in 
Ireland by that unhappy prince James II. after he had left Eng 
land: * He was forced to melt down old brafs guns, and all forts 
of kitchen utenfils that he could come at, even of the moft re« 
fufe metal, and of this ftuff he coined money to go as if it was 
fterling filver.? Bifhop King takes notice of this; adding, that 
the metal was rated by the workmen at three pence or a groat a 
pound, but being coined into fixpences, fhillings, and half- 
crowns, a pound weight of it made about five pounds in tale ; 
and afterward, on recoining the half-crowns, as much more. 
This difhoneft money was made current under fevere penalties. 
Story, in his hiftory of the wars in Ireland, computes the fum at 
1,100,000 pounds; Bifhop King fays 965,375 pounds, Arch- 
bifhop Sharpe inferts alfo the relation of a friend of Mr. Thoref- 
by’s; that, before James left the country, the brafs metal failed, 
on which ¢ recourfe was had to the pewter difhes and tin veffels, 
and thefe were to be coined into money; and fome pieces were 
actually coined, and a proclamation for the currency of it was 
prepared ; but King William’s pafling the Boyne hindered the 
publifhing of it.’ 

One crown piece of this laft money, from a bag found in the 
Treafury at Dublin by the above-mentioned gentleman, the 
Archbifhop had procured ; the legend on its rim, he tells us, is, 
Melioris teffera fati. 

No. XXXVI. Remarks on the Progrefs of the Roman Arms in 
Scotland, &c. 

The two firft letters in this number, which are addrefled to 
Mr. Nichols, are dated from Edinburgh, 1784 and 1785. They 
are figned Albanicus, and their remarks are principally relative to 
the fixth campaign of Agricola, The great objeé in view is to 
determine the fcene of the laft decifive victory which was ob- 
tained by that eminent commander over the then barbarous in- 
habitants of North Britain. The method by which the writer 
profecuted his purpofe is thus exprefled: ‘I read the biftory with 
attention, I draw the inferences of a foldier and an hiftorian, and 
I leave my conjectures to be verified or difapproved by an exa- 
mination of the country.’ This plan he recommends to others 
who may amufe themfelves with fimilar enquiries.. The refult 
of thefe deliberations is, that the Kemp/lone-hill (fituated at the 
north-eaft end of the Grampian hills) muft be the place where 
the 
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the Caledonian chief, Galgacus, was defeated by Agricola.. Alé 
banicus exults in his difcovery : ‘1 own, fays he, when I fhall 
again furvey the hill where the brave Galyacus fought, | fhall be 
apt to throw off my fhoes, and fay the ground on which I ftand is 
confecrated to the fervour of our patriotifm ; I fhall hear the ha- 
rangues of Galgacus, and of Agricola, founding in my ears with 
the eloquence of Tacitus; and, animated with the imaginary 
clafhing of hoftile fhields, I thall exclaim, MZy anceflors were de- 
feated, but not fubdued; and I glory in the name of Aibanicus.’ Yet, 
notwithftanding this heroical rhapfody, //banicus appears to be 
one in the number of difcontented and melancholy mortals ; for he 
tells us, that he has taken refuge in antiquarian refearches as a 
kind of opiate to the watchful care of a good citizen in a falling 
empire: again, he laments his misfortune in furviving the vir- 
tue, the glory, and the happinefs of his native country; and, 
farther, that he turns his eyes with averfion from the picture 
which the Britifh annals prefent for the laft wretched twenty 
four years. 

It muft be acknowledged, that the period on which he fixes is 
not very fplendid among our national records; yet we apprehend 
that, however it has fared with England, whofe inhabitants do 
indeed labour under very oppreflive burthens, North Britain has 
rather lifted up her head, and been improving of late years in 
commerce and riches. Neverthelefs A/banicus frequently re- 
turns to his forrowful fubject, and deplores the fituation of the 
Scots, as conneéted with the Engl:th, in fome ftrong expreffions, 
from whith we infert the following as fomewhat fingular: ¢ I 
confider Scotland, my native country, as a rude but noble me- 
dallion, of ancient fculpture, which ought not to be defaced or 
forgotien in the cabinet of nations, becaufe it lies next to one 
more beautiful, more polifhed and elegant, but of lefs relief.’ 

To thefe letters are annexed, a map of Guledonian Vefpafiana, 
by Richard of Cirencefter, and a plan of that part of the country 
in which the victory is fuppofed to have been cbtsined. We 
have alfo, on a third plate, a draught of what is called, by the 
country people, the Rae (or Roe) Dykes, but is generally believed 
to be a Roman camp, on the eftate of Ury, on the fhore of Kine 
cardine. Some defcription of it is here given, and the draught 
was furnifhed by Robert Barclay of Ury, Efg. from an adtual 
furvey in 1778. | 

A third letter in this number contains 4n Account of the Roman 
Camps of Battle-dykes, and Haerfauds, with the Via Militaris ex- 
tending between them, in the County of Forfar. By the Rev. Mr. 
Jameion, of Forfar, April 23, 1785. ‘The relation here given 
is fenfible and amufing ; it appears to have been formed from a 
very attentive and accurate furvey, and bears the marks of the 
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diligence and the judgment of the Author. It is illuftrated by 
three engravings; two, which prefent us with a clear view of 
each of the camps above mentioned, and a third, which as exactly 
delineates the military way lying between them, being, at the 
leaft, as we fuppofe (for we do not obferve that this is particu- 
larly mentioned), feven or eight miles in length. This mili- 
tary way is loft wherever the ground has been broken up, but is 
every where elfe very diftinét. Mr. Jamefon, fully perfuaded 
of its realitv, applauds the caution and judgment with which 
the Romans conduéted themfelves in an enemy’s country, and 
. efpecially in a country poflefled by fuch intrepid and impetuous 

enemies as the Caledonians, of which he thinks we have, among 
other inftances, a ftriking relic in the road here fo carefully 
traced and defcribed, and which on feveral accounts was likely 
to prove very neceflary and beneficial. 

This letter has a connection with the fubje&t immediately 
purfued in the foregoing paper; for the writer confiders it as 
almoft certain that the decifive battle between Galgacus and 
Agricola was not fought at Galgachaw-Rofs-Moor, near Comric, 
where Gordon places it in his Itinerarium. He concludes that 
it was a great way farther eaft, and mentions Stone-haven as the 
fpot, at or near which, the great and final conflict defcribed by 
Tacitus was fuftained, or however that it was toward the eaftern 
extremity of the Grampian mountains. Many and very preva 
lent arguments are employed by Mr. Jamefon in fupport of this 
opinion, which feems pretty much to accord with that of the 
foregoing antiquary (Albanicus) though they may not precifely 
fix on the fame piece of ground for the fcene of action. Yet 
this writer’s remarks appear on the whole to give fome additional 
{trength to the conjectures and opinions of the former. 


* _* Two or three numbers more are publifhed, of this Bibjio- 
thea, &c. which, in courfe, will be farther noticed in our 
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Art. XV. A Treatife concerning the New Ferufalem, and its heavenly 
Doérine, as revealed from Heaven. 'To which are prefixed fome 
Obfervations concerning the New Heaven and the New Earth. 
Tranflated from the Latin of the Hon. Emanuel Swedenborg, of 
the Senatorial Order of Nobles in the Kingdom of Sweden. Se- 
cond Edition. 8vo. 2s. Boards. Evans, &c. 


HE life of this extraordinary man may be divided into three 
periods—viz. the poetical, the philofophical, and the theo- 
logical. He began his literary career with the AZu/es, and ended 
it with angels. One of his earlieft produétions is entitled, Ludus 
Heliconius : and his laft, Colleétio Somnium. The {fcene of his 
vifions was changed ; and his dreams took a different colour from 
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the change: but whether he flept on Parnaflus, or on the facred 
mount, he was equally the {port of fancy; and 

Orov ovespov 
would have equally fuited the young bard and the old theo- 
fopher. 

The prefent work is a compendium of the good Baron’s fyftem 
of myftical and practical divinity, which ts iluftraied moft am- 
ply in that huge pancect of Swedenborzifm, entitled, A: cana Ce- 
leftia, publifhed in S.ondon, at different times, from 1747 to 
1758, in eight volumes quarto. It confifts of upwards of ten 
thouland diftin® feAions, arranved in fy{ttematic order. It was 
exprefsly written for the purpo‘e of unfolding the internal /piritual 
fenfe of Gencfis aud Exodus, and to fhew what wondertul fecrets 
the Author wes let into, «y means of th intimate acquaintance 
and correfpandence which he had eftablifhed with the angels. 

A few of thefe feercts we wil] impart to our Readers 5—but if 
they are defirous of extending their knowledge through the va- 
rious regions of the myft:cal! ‘world, and of exploring its hidden 
productions, we muft refer them to our author’s /pzritual Atlas 
for full information, 

© ARCANA, 

‘ The influx from the Lord is through the internal man into the 
external. The interiors mav flow into the exteriors, and not con- 
trariwife. Confequent!y, in@ax is fpiritual and not phyfical ; that 
is, from the {piritua! man into the natural, and not from the natural 
into the fpiritual !? [Sec Se&icn nine theufand cne hundred and eleven. | 

‘ The fphere of the infernal fpirits enters into conjunétion with 
the fenfual principle of man from ‘behind [@ tergo}. They who rea- 
foned from the feniual principle, and thereby againft the truths of 
faith, were called by the ancients, ferpents of the tree of knowledge.’ 
[ See § 10,313. | 

‘ The twelve difciples of the Lord reprefented the church in its 
complex view, as to all things belonving to faith and charity, as did 
alfo the twelve tribes of Ifrae}. Peter, | ames, and John reprefented 
faith, charity, and the goods of charity in their“order. . . . That 
there would be no faith in the Lord, becaufe no charity, in 1 the laft 
time or ftate of the church, is reprefente d hy Peter’s three times 
denying the Lord before the cock crew thrice; for Peter there figni- 
fies faith in a reprefentative fenfe. ‘The i A crowing, as well as 
the twilight, fig nifies the Jaft time of the church; and three times 
fignifies a thing completed to its end.... All the perfons and places 
contained in the word fignify things abftratte ed from them. 

‘ By means of temptations the ‘Lord [¥ ejias} united the divinity 
aia was in him by conception, with the humanity, and fo made 
the humanity divine. . By means of temptations and the victories 
which he acquired therein, he expelled whatever was hereditary in 
him from his mother, and put cf the humanity which he had re- 
ceived from her, even fo far as no longer to become her fon... 
Jehovah, who was in him by conception, appeared in his ftates of 
temptation tc be ab/ent. 

‘ The 
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¢ The fpirit of a man, after the death of the body, appeareth in 
the fpiritual world in a human form, juit as in the natural world, It 
enjoyeth alfo the fame faculties of fecing, hearing, fpeaking, and 
feeling, as in the natural world ; and it retaineth the fame power 
of thinking, willing, and 2@ting, which it had in the natural world. 
In a word, it is in every refpect a man as in the natural world, faving 
that grofs body of flefh and blood which it laid afide by death, and 


which it never reaflumes 
‘ The Word is for the ufe of man, and alfo for the ufe of angels, 


and accommodated to each. It isa means of union between heaven 
and earth. ‘There is an internal fenfe in the Word, in the confe- 

uence of the Word’s having defcended from the Lord to man 
through the three heavens. ‘Thereby it was accommodated to the 
angels of the three heavens, and alfo To Men.... The Word in its 
internal fenfe contains innumerable things which exceed all human 
conception: and things inexplicable, or that cannot be uttered: 
which are reprefented only to angels, and underftood by them. 
Thofe fecrets do not appear in the fenfe of the letter. Yet if a fngle 
avord, or fingle letter were to be omitted in the literal fenfe, it would 
caufe an interruption in the fpiritual fenfe; and this is the reafon 
why the Divine Providence hath preferved the Word {fo entire as to 
every fingle word and fyllable. ‘The things contained in every parti- 
cular part of the Word are innumerable; and alfo in every particular 
expreffion.’ 

Thefe extra&ts are a fufficient fpecimen of the great work of 
the i//uminated Baron. 

But we cannot conclude without acknowleging that thosgh 
the Author’s imagination runs loofe in the unbounded and track- 
lefs wildernefs of myfticifm, yet all his paradoxes are tinétured 
with a ftrong infufion of piety and benevolence. ‘There is no- 
thing in them offenfive to Chriftian purity or Chriftian charity. 
They are the harmlefs rovings of a fpiritual, but difordered 
fancy: and the enthufiafm which may be caught from the Ba- 
ron’s writings will neither create a fchifm in the church, nor a 
rebellion in the ftate. It is the myfticifm of **** *** #*#**e®, 
without his turbulence: for Swedenborg knew nothing of that 
dark and dangerous fanaticifm which under the fpecious pretence 
of a /piritual commonwealth, endeavoured to fap the foundations of 
all lawful government. 

Let men enjoy their influxes: let them converfe with their 
angels: let them publifh their Collectio Somnium. What are their 
dreams to us?—If they fuffer us to fleep in peace, let them 
dream on ; and we will heartily with them, good night. 


*,.* For fome particulars relative to Baron Swedenborg, and 


his Works, fee Rev. vol. xlii. p. 445, 446. See alfo his 
Travels in the New Ferufalem, Rev. vol. lix. p. 366. 
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Art. XVI. The Occonomy of Charity; or, an Addrefs to Ladies 
concerning Sunday Schools; the Eftablifhment of Schools of In- 
duftry under Female Infpection ; and the Diftribution of voluntary 
Bénefaétions. To which is added, an Appendix, containing an Ac- 
count of the Sunday Schools in Old Brentford. By Mrs. Trim- 
mer. 12mo. 2s, 6d. Longman, &c. 1787. 


RS. Trimmer has here given us another fpecimen and 
proof of her zeal for promoting the happinefs of mankind. 
In the Servant’s Friend, and the Two Farmers (which have 
been noticed in our Review), fhe has fhewn, in an eafy familiar 
way, the important benefits arifing from an early religious edu- 
cation, not only to the individuals themfelves, but to fociety at 
large: and in this performance, perfons of fortune, particularly 
ladies, are informed how they may make their benevolence moft 
extenfively ufeful, viz. in promoting Sunday fchools. * There 
is nothing,’ fays our ingenious Author, * wanting to complete 
their charity, but for ladies of rank to appear interefted in 
the eftablifhment of them; and for others, in middling fta- 
tions, to give a perfona] attendance at the girls fchools; which 
I am confident would conduce, beyond any circumftances what- 
ever, to their benefit and perpetuity.’ 

In recommending {chools of induftry, fhe obferves, If there 
was a {chool for fpinning flax, girls of five years of age might 
be employed at it; and the yarn might eafily be manufactured 
bnto white or ftriped linen and checks, and by the time each 
little fpinftrefs had worn out the clothes given her by the 
parifh or private benefactors, fhe might earn fufficient to entitle 
her to linen, and other neceflaries, 

Another {chool for carding and {pinning wool, would furnifh 
materials for linfey-wool{ey, ferge ituffs, baizé yarn, and worfted 
for knitting. Ata third {chool, girls might be taught needle- 
work of the ufeful kind: and, at a fourth, they might learn to 
knit ftockings. ‘Thefe {chools, if properly conducted, would 
reflect benefits on each other; they might eafily be fet on foot 
by voluntary benefactions ; and, in a fhort time, would fupport 
themielves, and yield a furplus ; and would require no farther 
aid than infpection to fee that the produce was properly applied. 

At the end of this book are two plates of the horizontal fpin- 
ning wheel, invented by the late Mr. Barton of Carlifle, at 
which 12 little girls can fpin at once. Our Authorefs fays, 
this machine is fo eafily managed, that the Jeaft child can, with 
the fmalleft touch, difengage, or fet a-going, any one of its 
wheels, without interfering with another. The original ex- 
pence is 5 /. [t feldom wants repair. Mrs. Trimmer, we would 
add, is fo fenlible of the utility of this wheel, that fhe has pro- 
cused one for Brentford. 

4 In 
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In the Appendix, there is an account of the Sunday Schools in 
Old Brentford, and the rules by which they are regulated ; 
which feem well adapted to the purpofe, and we are glad to find 
that they fucceed fo happily. 

As the perufal of this treatife has given us peculiar pleafure, 
we therefore recommend it as worthy the attention of the Pub- 
lic; and we think the Writer juftly entitled to the warmeft ap- 
probation, for her uncommon exertion, in executing the plans 
here laid down.—May her utmoft wifhes be crowned with fuc- 
cefs ! and may there be found, in every parifh, a Mrs. Trimmer, 
to promote that reyormation, and that induftry, which under her 
aufpices has taken place in the neighbourhood of her refidence. 

This work is, by permiffion, addreffed to her Majefty; who, 
we obferve with pleafure, is a particular patronefs of the S@mday 


fchool plan. Br aad 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For MAY, 1787. 
TRADE and COMMERCE, 

Art. 17. An Anfwer to a Pamphlet publifoed by the Earl of Dun- 
donald, intitled, ** Thoughts on the Manufacture and Trade of 
Salt, and of the Coal Trade of Great Britain, &c.”” With a par- 
ticular Examination of his Mode of refining Britifh Salt ; together 
with Remarks on the Writings of Dr. Anderfon and others, on the 
fame Subject. By Robert Roe. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Robinfons. 


HIS irafcible Hibernian, highly offended at feeing his country- 

men accufed of the odious practice of /muggling /alt, here 

takes up the cudgel in their favour, which he brandithes with a maf- 

terly dexterity indeed! Proving, by the cleare/? demonffration, that, 

although they have falt about five hundred per cent. cheaper than it 

is in England, they are fo ftrictly confcientious, that they neither 

{muggle a fingle ounce of it thither themfelves, nor permit any one 

to do fo for them.—O brave, trufty Irifh! when you can find ano- 

ther nation in the world who do the like—you may fhake hands with 
them as your friends and equals. 

The above, we prefume, will be fufficient for this pamphlet—we 
cannot help regretting however, that fuch abilities as this Author 
evidently poffeffes, fhould be loft to the Public, by that want of can- 
dour which is unfortunately too prevalent among political combat- 
ants: he who contends for victory only, never produces facts that 


can be relied on. - fiw nr. 


Art. 18. InfruGions for Merchants, Ship Ocvners, Ship’Mafters, &c. 
Extracted and digeited from the Navigation, the Manifeft, New- 
foundland, and Wine Aéts of Parliament, paffed laft Year, and 
from the Smuggling A&t, paffed 1784. By a Merchant. 4to. 15. 
Law, &c. : 

Where laws point to a number of objects which muft be attended 


to in every flage of a bufinefs, and where they are accumulated, the 
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latter referring to the former; it would be impoflible, in many cafes, 
to proceed duly according to law, without forming fome kind of rg¢-- 
gular digeft for private directions. The compiler of thefe Inftruc- 
tions declares, that they were firft drawn up for bis own ufe, and 
that he has now publifhed them for the afiiitance of others: they 
may therefore be more practically ufeful than if prepared merely to 
make a book on the fubjects fpecified: but, in fuch cafes, it cannot 
be expected that we fhouid undertake an examination of the feveral 
authorities, in order to decide on the merits of the performance. 


CoMMERCIAL TREATY with France. ~ *° 
Art.19. New Information and Lights, on the late Treaty of Commerce 


with France. Addrefled to the Right Hoa. William Pit. By 

Robert Pigott, Efg. 4to. 1s. Ridgway. 

Mr. Pigott attacks the Treaty with ridiculous obje@tions; and 
thefe he conveys to his Right Hon. Correfpondent in fuch imperfect 
Janguage as can only ferve to reflect difgrace on the Prefs. N, 


Art. 20. 4 Commercio- Political Effay, on the Nature of the Balance of 
Foreign Trade, as it refpeéts a Commercial Interc urfe between 
Great Britain and France, and between Great Britain and other 
Nations. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Stockdale. 

The Writer of this Effay is not to be claffed with the common 
herd of pamphletteers who iflve forth on temporary occafions: he 
undertakes to examine the frincijle of the late commercial treaty, 
and in this line of inquiry overlooks many paltry calculations of 
prefent balances of profit and lofs on the immediate articles of 
trafic. For, he obferves, ‘ the commercial balance has for its 
objeé& the increafe of gold and filver; but the political balance has 
for its object the increafe of real phyfical wealth, and confeguently 
the increafe of general profperity, and of national power.’ He in- 
ftances many nations, as weil as our own American colonies, that 
have evidently thriven with a politive balance of trade againit them; 
paying that balance from the produce of the earth. ‘* Whoever 
poftefies things, poflefles the price of things, and much more furely 
than if he pofiefled gold and filver; for an ox, or a buthe! of wheat, 
is of the fame value now that it was five hundred years ago; but an 
ounce of gold is of twenty times lefs value now, than at the former 
period. Agriculture ought certainly to be confidered not only as a 
manufacture, but as the moft profitable of all manufaétures ; for the 
products of agriculture are the refult of the labour of man, as much 
as the products of the loom or of the forge, with this great ad- 
vantage in favour of the former, that labour forms a fmaller part 
of the aggregate of their value; therefore the net profit is the 
greater. From this confideration, I think it would be very ad- 
vantageous to this kingdom if one half of our idle fhopkeepers would 
turn cultivators, that is, would become manufacturers; and that, 
inftead of throwing ourfelves into feverifh heats about the uncom- 
putable balance of foreign trade, we fhould give our chief attention 
to cultivate that branch of commerce, where the annual balance is 
fure to be in our favour, to the amount of many millions.’ Na- 
ture, he adds, could yield us many millions more, were we but to 
labour for it with half the afliduity that we labour for foreign 

balances. 
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balances. But, ‘ if the increafe of foreign commerce is a thing 
defirable, it eppears to me that the commercial treaty has a tendency 
to uccafion fuch an increafe. I hope we are not fo felith as to de- 
fire all the advantages of it to be on our fide; and I] cannot pre- 
fume to think the French miniftry fo unwiie, as not to have the 
jntereft of France in view, in framing the different articles of the 
treaty, as well as the Englifh minifiry had the intereft of Great 
Britain. How! Can the treaty be both beneficial to us, and to the 
French? And why not? even on the fuppofition of the annual 
balance of trade between the two nations, being perfeétly equal,: the 
commercial intercourfe between them may neverthelefs be greatly 
beneficial to both.’ 

‘ [ have feen,’ fays he, ‘ at Marfeilles, a cargo of Dutch cheefes 
that would have nearly purchafed a cargo of French wine, the 

ound of cheefe being nearly an equivalent tor a bottle of wine; 
and I own I was forry that England had preciuded herfelf from 
making the fame exchange. How many places are there in France 
where a pound of the beit Englith cheefe would purchafe two bottles 
of good Burgundy; and fhould the poflefiors of thofe two different 
commodities wifh an interchange, is there much policy in obitruct- 
ing them?’ . 

The author of 4 View of the Treaty of Commerce with France*, 
thinking he had difcovered an infuperable reafon againft any com- 
mercial connection between the two kingdoms, the validity of that 
objection is thus confidered : 

‘ This author lays it down as a principle, that the ftaple manu- 
atures of wine, brandy, vinegar, oil, &c. give France a phyfical 
fuperiority to the prejudice of England; and, never doubting of the 
jultnefs of his principle, is thereby ied into numberlefs errors 
throughout his performance. As much ftrefs has been laid upon this 
principle, though a falfe one, and as it is apt, when ignorantly 
adopted, to fili the minds of well-mean ng people with apprehen- 
fions, a more particular examination of it may therefore not be un- 
profitable. The example | have before given, of a pound of cheefe 
having a marketable value equal to two bottles of wine, at once 
fhews the futility of it; but the more narrowly it is viewed, the 
more unfound it will appear. If we reckon what will beft feed and 
maintain man (and thag will be the ultimate fiandard of all com- 
mercial balances), an acre of wheat, or an acre of potatoes, will be 
of more value than an acre of oranges, or olives, or fugar. The 
Jate war afforded an inftance of an acre of onions from New York, 
felling in the Weit Indies for what would purchafe two acres of 
fugar. In how many places of England, may not an acre of dairy 
yield as much, in butter, as an acre of olive trees would yield in 
oi? In many parts of England one may fee, in the months of 
Decemiser, January, and February, young lambs feeding in the 
meadows with their dams, while one half of the neighbouring con- 
tinent of Europe is buried under {now; and, ‘in the months of 
June, July, and Augult, our cattle fill find food in the fields, 
while the fouthern climates of Europe are, from the excefs of heat, 








* See Rey. Feb. lait, p. 169. 
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yielding almoft as little fuftenance for cattle, as if they were eovered 
with water, It may, therefore, juftly be prefumed, that the bene- 
fits arifing from our mild winters, and perpetual pafturage, when 
contrafted with thofe which the hot fummers confer upon France, 
give the phyfical fuperiority to the fide of Great Britain.’ 

Our author is as little fatisfied with the reafons why our connection 
with Portugal fhould ftand in the way of a like intercourfe with 
France. ‘ If the Portuguefe think the Methuen treaty advantage- 
ous to them, why may they not ftill continue it? If they think it 
difadvantageoas, they will, doubtle{s, rejoice at the ceflation of it. 
The reafoning of fome of our orators and writers, who have objected 
to the commercial treaty on this ground, is mott curious, and moft 
extraordinary. After enumerating, with all the painful accuracy 
of haberdafhers or fhopkeepers, the balances of trade for a long 
courfe of years, between Portugal and England, they conclude, 
from a comparifon of the debtor and creditor columns, that it has 
been moft gainful to England; and, at the fame time, that the Por- 
tuguefe will be highly offended if any alteration is made,in it!’ 

On the whole, this fenfible writer concludes, that with a due 
cultivation of our domeftic advantages, we have no occafion to 
diftra& our minds about the balance of trade: the cuftom-houfe 
balance of profit, and the political balance of profit, being widely 


different. 


8 
Art. 21. Alarming Progrée/s of French Politics: an Appeal to the 
People of Great Britain. 8vo. 1s. Jamefon. 1787. 

If the French have been as alert in canvafling the dangers of a 
neighbourly correfpondence with us, as we have been on our part, 
the regulations of it cannot be cenfured as having been fettled with- 
out fufficient confideration; for no tranfaction could have excited 
more attention, both of good and bad heads, than the commercial 
treaty! It fhould feem as if objections were now drawn off down to 
the very lees, and nothing left but foul-mouthed abufe; at leaft 
nothing but fcurrility is offered to the Public in this worthlefs publi- 


cation. Dp? 


Art. 22. Speech of the Right Hon. Henry Flood, in the Houfe of 
Commons, Feb. 15, 1787, on the Commercial Treaty with 
France. 8vo. 1s. Debrett. 

Mr. Flood is ftrenuous againft the treaty; and his fpeech is argu- 
mentative and eloquent. Gentlemen on the other fide of the 
queftion have alfo reafoned powerfully: the event will beft fhew 
which party is moft in the right; and the experiment muft be tried. 


POLITICAL. 


Art. 23. Anticipation of the Speeches ixtended to have been fpcken 
in the Houfe of Commons, May 4, on the Motion of Alderman 
Newnham, relative tothe Affairs of the Prince of Wales. Svo. 25. 
Kearfley, 1787. 

Mr. Tickell * has the merit of the frf thought, and of the ritle, 
here repeated, and applied to an interefting and popular fubject. 





* See the account of this gentleman’s ‘* Anticipation,” Rev. 
vol. lix. p. 390. 
This 
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This ImrTaTor is not a fervile one. He is more fuccefsful than 
copiers generally are. Many things are well faid; and there are, 
jn our opinion, fome reprehenfible paflages, of the farcaftical kind. 
We think the Shropfhire Baronet, in particular, is ill treated. 


Art. 24. Reponfe de M. Necker, au Difcours prononcé par M. de 
Catonne al’ Afemblée des Notables. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Debrett. 
In our next, we fhall give an account of this tract, from the 


tranflation. 
Art. 25. Hint to the Britifo Nation on the Violation of their Con- 
ftitutional Rights. 8vo. 1s. Debrett. 1787. 

The late a&t refpeéting the fervants of the Eaft India Company 
is here reprobated, as tending to deprive thofe gentlemen of the 
moft valuable bleffings of freedom, particularly the trial by jury. 
The Author obferves, that the number of perfons in the Company’s 
fervice againft whom any fpecific charge has been alledged, bears a 
very {mall proportion to the whole number employed ; and that, 
were a like comparifon to be made among the fervants of the nation 
at home and abroad, it is doubtful in whofe favour the fcale of in- 
tegrity would preponderate. 

Another grievance complained of, in a petition from the Benga] 
army to Lord North, is, his Majefty’s regulation ref{pecting military 
rank, between his officers and thofe of the Company, whereby the 
latter rank as youngeft of each degree, the fame as the provincial 
troops in America, and the embodied militiain England. Againft 
this arrangement many arguments are adduced, fome of them in- 
ftancing particular cafes, which bear hard on the Company’s troops. 
This grievance, if not redreffed, as well as thofe complained of by 
the civil fervants of the Company, may, the Author obliquely Aints, 
be produttive of difagreeable circumitances. 

The petition is, on the whole, well drawn up; there is, however, 
one confiderable miftake in that paragraph, wherein it is afferted, 
that the regulation complained of, was, during the late war, abo- 
lithed in favour of the militia. Militia colonels, of a certain ftand- 
ing, had indeed army rank, but no alteration was made in the rank 
of any of the other officers. Gree 


Art. 26. Prémiere Suite, &c. Firft Continuation of Confiderations 
on fome Parts of the Mechanifm of Societies, by the Marquis 
de Cafaux, of the Royal Society of London, and of that of Agri- 
culture in Florence. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Elmfley. 1786. 

The Marquis de Cafaux continues his political fpeculations 
nearly in the fame train as in his larger work, which we announced 
to our readers in our Review for the laft month. ‘The thoughts and 
mode of illuftration are very fimilar. The fame quicknefs of ima- 
gination, ingenuity in reafoning, and fondnefs for paradoxical hy- 
pothefes, that direétly oppofe received opinions, charaéterife the 
prefent. The chief tendency of this eflay is to fhew, that a re- 
duction of the intereft of money would be a great national mif- 
fortune. The arguments, too, reft on the fame doubtful foundation, 
and do not admit of abridgment. 

We are forry to be informed, by a memoir prefented to Lord 
Sydney, copied into our Author’s introduétion, that his Majetty’s 
hiberal 
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liberal intentions of protecting the French inhabitants of Granada, 
feem to have been, in a great meafure, fruftrated by the manner in 
which thofe who have been intrufted with authority there have 
thought proper to act; on the other hand, we are happy to find, 
that the King of France has had the magnanimity to grant full 

motetion to the Englith Proteftants at Tobago. ‘This, we hope, 
will ferve to excite a {pirit of emulation between the two nations, 
and make them try who fhall moft excel in a&ts of national juftice 
and generofity. The Seconde Suite is publifhed; but we have not yet 
perufed it. f-n-n 

IRELAND. 


Art. 27. 4 Vindication of the Principles and Chara&er of the Prefby - 
terians of Ireland. Addrefled to the Biihop of Cloyne, in Aniwer 
to his Book entitled, The Prefent State. of the Church of Ire- 
land *, The third Edition}. | By William Campbell, D. D. 
Minifter of Armagh. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Evans. 

The bifhop of Cloyne, in his State of the Church of Ireland, ex- 
pofed himfelf to this fevere retort, by unnecefiarily itiematizing the 
Prefbyterians of that country, as independents, whofe principles tend 
not to fet up, but to puli down an ecclefiattical eftablifhmer.t ; and 
therefore as not intitled to national confidence. So pointed an accu- 
fation, though we took no farther notice than merely to cite it, 
while attentive to his lordfhip’s reprefentation of the hardfhips the 
clergy there fuffered, by mob-law on account of tithes, could not be 
overlooked by an impartial obferver; and we then imagined it would 
probably be taken up by fome one of thofe whom it immediately af- 
fected. Accordingly, a temperate and matterly vindication of that 
refpectable body of Proteftants, refpectable as well from their num- 
bers as their principles, from this injurious afperfion, injurious not 
only to the accufed, but alfo to the accufer, has been executed by an 
able advocate. It is rauch to be lamented that even the inroads of a 
common enemy cannot awaken a fenfe of duty, and eradicate the 
feeds of ill-will from the breafts of thofe who ought to unite their 
common itrength to repel the invader. 

The bifhop argued, ‘* that almoit every legiflature (in Europe) 
has adopted an ecclefiaitical policy conformable to the genius of the 
civil conftitation:” and, that our eftablifhed church ‘* 1s fo effen- 
tially incorporated with the ftate, that the fubverfion of the one muft 
neceffarily overthrow the other.”” ‘To inveftigate the frit pofition, 
Dr. Campbell runs curforily through ecclefiaftical hiftory, from the 
time of Conitantine, who gave his imperial fanction and fupport to 
the Chriitian church, to fhew that ecclefiaftical eftablifhment did not 
tend to the flability or peace of the empire, but ‘ was fubverfive of 
the public peace and happinefs’ As little can he find it in the 
Englifh hierarchy, which the bifhop affirms to be friendly to civil 
liberty. ‘ But,’ adds Dr. Campbell, ‘ whatever the ecclefiaitical 
eftablifhment is, and to whatever period we are to aflign it (for you 
have not defined i:), you affure us, it is ‘ an effential part of the con- 





* See Rev. April, p. 341. 
+ The two former ieee, we are informed, were printed at Dublin. 
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Aitution—and that there is a satural union of the civil with the 
ecclefiaftical branch of the conititution. If it be the prefenr 
eftablifhment of the Proteftant church, which is an efential part of 
the coniticution—this pofition is cont radicted by fatt—for the Bri- 
tannic conilitution flourifhed in great vigour many ages before the 
Reformation—But if you would include alfo the Popith eftablifh- 
ment in former times, you have already told us, this is congenial 
with arbitrary dominion, and confequently cannot be an Gential part 
of a free conititution; nor can there be a xatural union betweea 
hem. 

‘ There ts another difficulty- —Afier laying it down that the eccle- 
fiaftical eitablifhment is an eféntial part of the conftitution —you fay, 
«« the kingdom of Scotland may perhaps be held forward in oppofi- 
tion to thefe principles; but you anfwer, that a fingle exception 
is never a fair objection to a general rule.’’—Shall we call this an 
overfight, or an apparent inconfiftency i in reafoning, to allege that 
any thing can exilt without what ise ential toit? In any other fubje@, 
this would be looked upon as a contradi ction in terms ; but where 
ecclefiaftical authority is concerned, it may fjometimes be a merit to 
affert and de/ieve what is unintelligible. Yet {as he obferves in 
another place], you defcribe the clergy a 4e///e/s ** clafs of men,” 
and call aloud for fupport, not only from government, but from 
Prefbyterians — Here is the molt apparent inconiiltency ; for you have 
faid before, thac the members of the efadlifbe ed church alone can be 
cordial friends to the extire conjitution of this realm with per/e@ cone 
fiftency of principle. Vt this means any thing, the entire conftitution 
muit mean the church and ftate, and the reafon why Prefbyterians 
cannot be cordial friends, is their diffemt from the church—and yet 
you ¢all upon them to ‘upport you in that part alone, where you fay 

they cannot be cordial friends, with confiftency of principle. What 
fhall we fay of fuch reafoning as this? and what credit will the 
public give to thofe charges you have brought ag _ Prefbyterians, 
which you yourfelf feem imm« ediately to relin ruifi? ‘The nation is 
not fo blind, as to think the itate is in the ne nal! oft d anger from the 
diftreffes of the South— uk your want of artis ation in regard to 
the princip! les and condact of the Preibyrerians of Ulfter, where you 
lived fo long, will induce them to receive with caution all that you 
have {aid coucerning the rifings and tumults in Muntter.’ 

To come to the pinch of the queition in difpute, the Doétor urges 
that * ifindeed the evil be thus prefl ig, if there be the moft urgent 
neceifity for Proteitants of every denomination to unite their ftrength 
in fupport of our admired conititution, where was the prudence of an 
unprovoked attack upon the whole body of Pretbyterians? Was it 
prudent to hold out to the world, that the I Proteftants of Ireland 
were not intimately united in fupport of the conftitution? Is it thus 
you would ftrengthen the hands of government? And, at a moment 
fo awfal and critical in your apprehenfion, could it be imagined 
that wifdom fhould dictate the expedience of reprefenting the Pref- 
byterians, who form the great body of Proteitants in this kingdom, 
and who confequently form the great zarural ttrength of our Proteftant 
government, as a ‘* body of men avho cannot be entitled to national con- 
fidence??? You ought, my lord, before you brought fuch a charge, to 

have 
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have been better acquainted with their principles and condu&. Had 
you been better acquainted with their hittory, you would have known 
that, from their firft eftablifhment in this country, they had rendered 
the moft important fervices to government; that for near two cen- 
turies in the moft difficult and trying times, and in the moft dread- 
ful convulfions of the ttate, their condu& had been uniform and 
fleady in fupport of the conftitution, when fome members of your 
church, and not a few, were more than fufpected by government, 
as we fhall fee hereafter. When you confider thefe facts with attcn- 
tion, you will perhaps find reafon to change your opinion, and to 
find the principle is merely fanciful, dictated by your fears or by 
prejudice, that the members of the ‘ eftablithed church, alsme can 
be cordial friends to the entire conititution of this realm, with 
perfect confiftency of principle.” 

An altercation of this kind operates like the vibration of a pen- 
dulum ; from whatever point it commences, it fwings nearly as much 
beyond the perpendicular to the other fide. Thus Dr. Campbell, 
having fufficiently pleaded the caufe of his injured brethren, does 
not quit the field, but preffes his advantage, and attacks the bifhop 
on his own ground re{pecting tithes. What he urges on this fubject 
is much to the purpofe, and well worth the reader’s attention. The 
paflage we allude to, will be found at p. 46, anc ending p. 52. 

Should the bifhop of Cloyne find the defence of tithes more em- 
barraffed than it was before this interference ; the duty of Chriftian 
forbearance and charity will but appear in fo much a clearer light. 
In a complaint againft the Catholics, why was the inoffenfive Pref- 
byterian byftander to be wantonly attacked; he, who with a little 
brotherly treatment would now, as in time paft, have proved a cheers 


se gees ogy 
fui auxiliary: N. 
IMPEACHMENT of Mr. HasTinGs. 


Art. 28. Yhe Speech of Richard Brinfley Sheridan, Eq. delivered in the 
Houfe of Commons, April 2, 1787, on a Charge of High Crimes 
and Mifdemeanors againft Warren Hattings, Efq. “8vo. 15. 
Lowndes. 

Had this publication of Mr. Sheridan’s fpeech proceeded from any 
authority fuperior to a common compilation, it would certainly have 
appeared to greater advantage both as to matter and manner. In 
default of competition, it becomes, neverthelefs, the beit edition as 


yet extant. Heo 


Art. 29. Major Scott’s Speech, on the Charge moved by Mr. Sheridan 
relative to the Prefents received by Mr. Haitings, April 2, 1787, 
8vo. is. Debrett. 

"Tis ftrange, ’tis pafling ftrange! Every a&t, which in the prece- 

ding fpeech is repreiented as inconfiftent with the duty of the gover- 

nor general, is now perfectly confiftent ; and inconfiltency thrown at 
ihe door of his perfecutors! Ihe public are feidom left without @ 

Tale of a Tub for their amufement. | Be 


Art. 30. Au Appeal from the Hakty to the Deliberative ‘Fudgment of the 
Peopie of England; containing a Statement of the manifold Ser- 


vices rendered by our Countrymen in Jadia, and their undeniable 
Claim 
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Claim to the Applaufe of their Country,—to their good Fellow- 
fhip and Eiteem. Alfo vindicating the Characters of the Many 
from the Imputations thrown on them by the Conduét of a Few. 
Together with fome important Hints to Minifters, and to the Na- 
tion in general; but more immediately valuable to the Shipping 
Interefts of this Kingdom. 8vo. ts. 6d. Debrett. 1787. 
This performance is verbofe, heavy, and not always intelligible. 
The writer fhapes his courfe like a fhip in a foul wind, eontinually 
tacking about, with a great deal of trouble to gain a fhort diitance ; 
and feeming to go any way but that which is intended. ‘The argu- 
ment taken up by the writer might have been made fomething of 
with dexterous management; but alas!—Grammarians fometimes 
inftruct their pupils by exhibiting lefions of salle Englith. yal 
Art. 31. Minutes of the Evidence before the Committee of the Houfe of 
Commons againft Warren Haftings, Eig. being the Examinations of 
Sir Elijah Impey, Mefirs. Middleton, Mercer, &c. &c. 8v0. 35. 
Debrett. 1787. 
There is no occafion for entering into the particulars that appear 
in this publication. 
Poor. 


Art. 32. 4 Letter to Thomas Gilbert, ¥.{q. on his intended Reform of 
the Poor Laws. By a Country Gentleman. 8vo. 1s. Debrett. 1787. 
This is a letter of encouragement to Mr. Gilbert on occafion of 

fome oppofition to his plan, by a meeting of magiitrates and gentle- 

men at Wakefield in Yorkfhire, who have publithed a fet of refolu- 
tions difapproving it, figned by their chairman Mr. Zouch; and by 

Mr. Bayley of Manchetter, who has alfo ftated his reafons againtt it 

in the public papers. The prefent writer treats thefe gentlemen very 

cavalierly; but a fcheme of fo ferious an extent, a fcheme that, as 
the Wakefield meeting obferve, fhakes the whole fyilem of our poor 

Jaws to its very foundation, is not to be /o decided. For though the 

office of juitice of the peace may in fome inftances fuffer by being tm- 

properly executed, and in fome local fituations, by being unworthily 

filled; yet the office is of that real importance, that he muft very ill 

underitand the conititution of his country, who takes advantage of 

particular objeéts of complaint to extend popular expreflions of con- 
tempt to thofe magiftrates collectively. Surely a bench of juttices, 

Or any individuals, giving their reafons, are free to approve or dif- 

approve any propofed alteration of laws that come within their cog- 

nizance! Why elfe did Mr. Gilbert fo candidly circulate his plan ? 

This country gentleman, whether a juftice or not, is rather too 

fanguine and warm to be of material fervice either to the public or 


to Mr. Gilbert. N 
MIscELLANEOUS, P 


Art. 33. The Treafury of Wit; being a methodical Sele&tion of about 
Twelve Hundred, the beft, Apophthegms and Jeits; from Books 
in feveral Languages. By H. Bennet, M.A. 1izmo. 2 vols. gs. 
fewed. Dilly, &c. 1786. 

No fpecies of literary compilation has, perhaps, been fo hackney- 


ed as chat of jeft books; and vile trath they have genetally been ; 
Out 
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but * The Treafury of Wit,’ coming with the fantion of an avowed 
author, and that author a clergyman, deferves fome confideration, 
* Acomplete felefticn,’ fays Mr. Bennet, ‘ of apophthegms and 
jefts, arranged, for the firft time, in a new and methodical manner; 
and calculated to pleafe the man of fathion, aud the man of {cience, 
as well as the public tn general; will, itus hoped, prove no unac- 
ceptable acceflion to Enyiith titerature. ‘Ihe work has, to avoid 
a prolix titie, been ityled, ** ‘The ‘Treafury of Wit;” and it is 
fhewn in the difcourfe on wit and humour, prefixed to the fecond 
volume, that wit acmits of two divilions, ferious and comic. ‘The 
former 1s called apophihegm, the latter jet.’—*s ‘The word apoph- 
thegm is rather a rough one, though it be Greek. It is derived from 
two Greek words, ox, of, and Cheyliunar, IL yield a found, and, me- 
taphorically, / /peat. ‘i he former is, however, the common mean- 
ing; and from ic comes ‘* diphthong,” t2vo /ounds, as all diph- 
thongs anciently had, and flou'd have {t:!!, though fo rapid as to form 
but the time of one long vowel. Hence apophthegm implies a 
founding fentence, an expreiion that fpeaks like a trumpet.’ 

Every one who has a wifh to purchafe thefe volumes, will be glad 
to learn that Mr. Bennet * has been careful to admit nothing of that 
obfcenity and impiety which often itain works of this kind. Not 
a word,’ fays he, * will be found in this work, that a virgin may 
not read to a company without eith:; bluth, or fear of blushing.’ 
Certain it is, that we have obferved nothing mpious, nor downright 
obfcene; but we have met with fome ftories fo inaelicate, that we are 
fure no modeft woman could read ‘ without bluthing,’ even to her- 
felf, and much lefs to ‘ a company,’ efpecially.a mixed one. We 
fhould have been forry to have found this the cafe, even if Mr. B. 
had faid nothing concerning it, but when he had particularly refolv- 
ed to guard againft this circumitance, it increases our regret at fee. 
ing it ocherwife. 

We have obferved, in this collelion, many jefls which we have 
often met with before; the point agd turn of fome of which have 
been rather injured by Mr. Bennet’: repetition of them. Our av- 
thor’s * difcourfe on wit and humour,’ confidered under the four dif- 
ferent heads, Serious Wit, Comic Wit, Sericus Humour, Comric Humour, 
forms, in our opinion, the beit part of the volumes; it contains many 
juft and pertinent obfervations, and dilplays knowledge, reading, and 
tafte. Mr. B. modeltly calls it * @ dull difcourse,’ but we have not 


found it fo. G: ¢ > ie 
NoveEts. 


Art. 34. The Vifim of Fancy. By a Lady; author of ** The 
Conquetts of the Heart*.”? 12mo. 2 Vols. 5s. fewed. Baldwin. 
1737. 

A new kind of Female Quixote, but bearing no refemblance to any 
former work of the fort, that we have teen. We imagine it to be 
the procuction of a young Authorefs, whofe head and heart abound, 
or rather overflow with fentiment, fancy, feeling, and delicacy,—~ 


but all tinctured too itrongly with the extravagant, and the romantic. 





* See Rev. vol. Ixiv. p. 472. 
Some 
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Some of her charasters are well conceived; many of her thoughts are 
happy; and her expreffion is often highly impaflioned ;—yet, had 
her ftyle and language, on fome occafions, been lefs Sublime, we be- 
lieve fhe would have made her way more fuccefsfully to the reader’s 
heart, and the critic’s approbation ; but the diction of this work is 
‘fometimes chargeable with groffer faults than even its overftrained 
attempts at grandeur and pathos. In the inftances we allude to, it 
is unchaftifed and incorreét, to a degree that (as well-withers to ge- 
nius and merit, fuch as this writer unqueftionably poffefles) we can- 
not avoid noticing. <A paffage or two, out of many others which we 
have obferved, may fuffice, and are here offered, as hints for the 
fair author’s confideration and future improvement. 

© My heart was taken by furprize; and as I fhut the door of her 
carriage, as 1 faw it depart, the laft waving of. her delicate hand 
fixed every link of the ftrong and irrevocable chain which now binds 
me to her for ever.’ 

What is meant by an ‘ irrevocable chain,’ we do not rightly un- 
derftand. We have heard of iron chains, and golden chains: we have 
heard too of irrevocable decrees. Should the Lady tell us, that chaiz 
is ufed for decree, we muft obferve to her that the Catachrefs is much 
too violent, and fuch as the fober critic can never admit. 

‘ The powers of repentance are loft—the curtain which can no 
more be raifed is fallen for ever.’ 

‘—Fly, it feems to fay (the Lady is fpeaking of the moral of a tale), 
fly while ye yet are ftrong. O wait noc till the arrow empoifoned, 
however diftantly empoifoned with guilt, has {pread its fubtle and 
unconquerable venom through the heart!’ 

The d:ftantly empoifoned arrow. Far beyond our comprehenfion ; 
and—but we need not enlarge: the writer’s good fenfe will fupply 
the commentary. 

The dedicatory verfes to Mr. Hayley convey a compliment to 
that elegant poet, which even his mule, we apprehend, will not 
deem unworthy of a kind acceptance. - O- 


Art. 35. The Difintercfied Nabob, a Novel interfperfed with genuine 
Defcriptions of India, its Manners and Cultoms. 12mo0. 3 Vols. 
os. fewed. Robinfons. 1787. 

A very uncommon charaéter is here prefented to us, that of a man 
whofe principal fatisfaction is in viewing the happinefs of his fellow- 
creatures, and who contributes every thing in his power to fecure to 
them that happinefs, wholly regard!e{s of the fneers of the worldly- 
minded and the bafe.—He eftablifhes a fund for the relief of the 
indigent and opprefled: he lends money without iniereft to fuch as 
are of fair and honourable chara¢ter, and who are thereby enabled 
to become ufeful members of a community in which they were be. 
fore afhamed to fhew their heads. Ji a word, his aéts of kindnefs 
and benevolence are unbounded, and we may fafely repeat with the 
poet—— 

© A black fwan is not half fo rare a bird.’ 

Thus much with refpect to the ‘ Difinteretted Nabob,’ a very 
amiable and well-drawn character; but the author muft pardon us 
if we give it as our opinion that the ‘ Letters from India’ were 
written by his fire-fide at home. Mrs, Kinderfley’s publication, and 

2 others 
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others of the like kind, appear to have furnifhed him with his genuine 
defcription of the Eaft. Be this, however, as it may, there is no- 
thing in his account of the country that can boaft the fmalleft pre- 
tenfion to novelty ; all that is to be found concerning it in the pre- 
fent publication having been related by other writers, and in a much. 
more pleafing ftyle. A hh. 

Art. 36. Reuben, or the Suicide. 12mo. 2 Vols. 5s. fewed. 

Swift. 1787. 

‘ The Author never intended thefe private Letters to be fent into 
the world for public obfervation: they were wrote from the 4eart, 
and not from the ead.’——* But obferve, Gentlemen Reviewers, 
that ReuBEN can receive no gratification from fublunary opinion, as 
he is united with the duft from which he was taken, and is now 


equally infenfible to cenfure or applaufe.’ 
Epitror’s ADVERTISEMENT. 


Thus has the Editor of Reuben fhut the door againtt criticifm. 
But if the Author of the Letters in queftion never intended them for 
the public eye, why have they been prefented to that public? The 
publifher perhaps can tell. D? 


Art. 37. The Hiftory of Lady Emma Melcombe and her Family. By 
a Female. 12mo. 3 Vols. 7s. 6d. fewed. Robinfons. 1787. 
This female, if we may judge from her leff>ns in virtue and mo- 

rality, which fhe ftrongly endeavours to inculcate, is in pofleffion of 

a very excellent heart. 

To tell her, however, that fhe can write well, were to deceive her 
in an eminent degree. It were to refemble the cruel kindne/s of a 
parent who indulges his children in their untoward humours, and 
who even allows them to proceed in their error till they are wholly 
beyond the reach of check or controul. We will a& more generoufly 
by the Lady in queftion. We will tell her that her novel, in point 
of ftyle and grammar, abounds with faults; and this we are the 
rather induced to do, as fhe appears to be of a good and ingenuous 
difpofition, and one who is likely to profit by our hint.—When ac- 
quainted with the rules of compofition, and when her judgment fhall 
be ripened, fhe may poflibly produce a better work than the Hiftory 


of Lady Emma Melcombe. po 


Art. 38. The Curfe of Sentiment. 12mo0. 2Vols. 5s. fewed. Ro- 
binfons. 1787. 

A very fimple tale, and told in a particularly fimple manner. The 
ftory, indeed, is much too ridiculous for us to enter into an examina- 
tion of it. We fhall therefore content ourfelves with layirg before 
the Reader fome few paflages from the work, by which we fhall be 
fully enabled to appreciate its feveral excel/encies, as well with refpect 
to flyle as fentiment. 

SENTIMENT. 

* Let not man fay, ‘‘ I am a fuperior being.”” A dog, call them 
not brutes—is in few refpects his inferior, in many his equal, and in 
fome his fuperior.’ 

‘ Ifent my fervant to my friend’s to learn if he (his dog) had 
returned, which I found to be the cafe, and that he was quite eafy 


and contented. Account for this ye ftoics, atheifts, and philofo- 
phers, 
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phers, if ye can! And ye females of feeling, take a leffon from an ani- 
mal which in fenfibility is your Japerior.” ** Fye on’t, O fye!” Good 
Sir, think again. 

¢ How happy would it be, if mankind were fatisfied with the pro- 
duftions of the earth, without encroaching on the tranquillity, or 
deftroying the lives of its innocent and karmlefs inhabitants! Re- 
finement has almoft produced the contrary extreme. We are fait 
approaching to abfolute brutality, and before long we /hall want va- 
riety in the practice of cruelty, unle/s we commence Cannibals, a circum- 
fiance not improbable.’ Mercy on us! this is terrible news indeed ! 

‘ This divine woman !—On every occafion Adelina ftands alone— 
in her prefence all others appear fools.’ Nay, nay, we will, if you 
pleafe, acknowledge Adelina to be divine ;—but why muft every 
other woman be confidered as a fool ? 

STYLE. 

© On the firft alarm of her illnefs almoft the whole females of the 
village ran, &c.’ 

‘ When his fenfes returned, and after /aying quiet for fome time, 
&c.’——¥* I turn to another that /ays by his fide.’ 

‘ Every Sunday we ufed to /earm each other to read, &c.’ Such 
are the Jeauties of this production—cum multis aliis que, &c. 

The Curfe of Sentiment is written for the moit part in the form 
of letters—toward the clofe of the performance, however, we meet 
with the following advertifement from the Editor: 

‘ The Editor, in order to give the Reader as clear and perfect a 
view of the fequel of this fad hiftory as poflible, finds it neceflary to 
continue it in part by occafional narration, which he fele and 

athered from the letters in his poffeilion of the parties inte ; 

‘ This /ad hiftory.? The Editor fpeaks ingenuoufly, The epithet 
is perfectly jut. De 
Art. 39. Loui/a; or the Cottage onthe Moor. 12zmo. 2 Vols. 6s. 

fewed. Kearfley. 1787. 
A not unpleafing, but rather improbable tale. 
——‘ In all you fay or do, 
Ever keep probability in view,’ 
fays a celebrated didactic poet; and this is a rule, for the obferv- 
ance of which we have ever betn, and ever mutt be fticklers. If, 
however, we admit that the incidents of this Novel may poflibly 
come within the line of natural fiction, as our author calls it, the 
fable is then intitled to praife, as it is woven with no little degree of 
art. The narrative, fome few paflages excepted, is prettily 
written. Be 


Art. 40. The Convent: or the Hiftory of Sophia Nelfon. By a 
young Lady. 1zmo. 2 Vols. 5s. fewed. Wilkins. 

Long and painful have been our wanderings in the mifty * regions 

of fiction and romance. A performance like the prefent, therefore, 

has nearly the fame effet upon us as the fplendid luminary of the 





* The reader of the modern Novel will, we think, admit the 
propriety of the epithet. 
Rev. May, 1785. Hh heavens 
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heavens upon the weary and dejected traveller ; it cheers, enlivens, 
and encourages us to purfue our way. 

The ftory of this Novel is natural and well imagined. The cha- 
racters, though not original, are nicely difcriminated and ably fuf- 
tained. ‘The incidents, for the moft part, grow out of each other, 
and are managed with a confiderable degree of fkill. The diétion is 
eafy, and fometimes elegant; and the featiments do honour to the 
Author’s heart. 

This produdtion, however, is not without its faults; but where 
the general merit is fo great, it might appear invidious to point 


them out, 


The fair Writer has evidently taken the Author of Cecilia for a 
model. Could the have chofen a better ? 7 : 


Art.41. 42 Arabian Tale, from an unpublifhed Manufcript ; with 
Notes Critical and Explanatory. Small 8vo. 4s. fewed. 
Johnfon. 1786. 3 
Though there are in this work too many ideas and fentiments of 

European growth, to admit of its pafling for a tranflation of an 

Eaftern manufcript, the piece has all the wildnefs of Eaftern fable : 

we will add, too, that it preferves the peculiar character of the Ara- 

bian Tale, which is not only to overftep nature and probability, but 
even to pafs beyond the verge of poflibility, and fuppofe things, 
which cannot be for a moment conceived. For example, this 
mighty Caliph Vatuek had an eye which, when he was angry, 
became fo terribie, that no perfon could bear to behold it, and the 
wretch, upon whom it was fixed, inftantly fell backwards, and fome- 
times expired; and he was vifited by a flranger who brought with 
him flippers that enabled the feet to walk, knives that cut without 
the motion of a hand, and fabres that dealt the blow at the perfon 
they were wifhed to ftrike. The Tale is, notwithitanding, written 
with {pirit, fancy, and humour, and will afford much entertainment 
to thole who are fond of this kind of reading. It is accompanied 
with notes, which are of a charaéter entirely different from that of 
the work, containirg many learned quotations, elegant criticifms, 
and judicious remarks. E. 


Art. 42. The Generous Attachment; a Novel, in a Series of Letters. 
izmo. 4 Vols. 10s. fewed. Bew. 1787. 

There is ncuthing in the fable or conduét of this Novel to entitle it 
to much coniideration or regard: neither does the work merit our 
commendation with refpect to language. 

in the third volume, the Author has prefented us with rules to be 
obferved in Novel-writing ; and it is but juftice to acknowledge that 
he has a tolerable idea of what a Novel ought to be. But it is re- 
marked by the Poet—— 


‘ Example ftrikes while precept fails.’ 


This, however, our Author appears to have entirely forgotten, 
though he has probably borne in mind that, 


© Sermons are lefs read than Tales ;? 


And that, indeed, may h ve been his principal inducement for pub- 
lifhing ‘ the Generous Atiachment.’ i, 
7 A ’ ° fPoETRY. 
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POETRY. 


Art. 43. Lines, addreffed to Mrs. Jordan. 4to. 1s. Becket. 1787. 
The poet pafles high compliments on this favourite 4étrefs; ac- 
companied with candid and juft acknowledgements of the tran- 


fcendent merit of Mrs. Siddons, in tragedy. 


Art. 44. A Probationary Ode for the Laurcatsyhip, by George 
Keate, Efq; written in 1785, with Notes critical and explanatory, 
by the Editor. 4to. 2s. Kearfley. 1°87. 

A grofs mifapplication of wit and humour.—Mr. K. holds a 
refpectable rank in the republic of letters. —This fatire on him, and 
on his writings, feems to have been dictated by private fpleen.— 
We never can approve thefe perfonal attacks. They are an in- 
tolerable abufe of the liberty of the prefs. —If they have any literary 


merit, /o much the worfe. 


Art.45. The Progre/s of Mufic: an Ode, occafioned by the Grand 
Celebration atc the Abbey. 4to. 1s. 6d. Kearfley. 
Unluckily, this poem came into our hands juft after we had, by 
mere accident, been taking a comparative view of Dryden’s and 
Pope’s two celebrated odes on the fame fubje& —the Praife of Mufic.— 
Under the impreffion made on our minds, by the beauties of thofe 
‘ Mighty Mafters,’ it might be fomewhat unfair to fpeak of the 
merit of the prefent performance:—which, therefore, we will lay 
on the fhelf, till that impreffion is become a little fainter. , 


Art. 46. The Satires of Fuvenal, tranflated into Englifh Verfe; 
with a correct Copy of the original Latin on the oppofite Page ; 
cleared of all the moft exceptionable Paffages, and illuftrated with 
marginal Notes from the beft Commentators. Alfo, Dr. Brew- 
fter’s Perfius, with the Original on the oppofite Page, and Notes 
from Caufabon, to illuftrate the Defign and Method, as well as 
Scope of the feveral Satires. By E, Owen, M. A. Redtor of 
Warringtcn, and Mafter of the Free School in that Town. 8vo. 
2 Vols. 7s, bound. Lowndes. 1785. 

Though, as much friends to decorum as Mr. Owen, we cannot 

fay that we wholly approve of mutilating ancient Authors, and 
prefenting them to the public by piece-meal; and though we think 
Dryden’s tranflation not fufficiently accurate in fome paflages, yet 
the force and fpirit of it have not been equalled in any Jater eilay; 
and we fufpeét that the public will not be fufficiently grateful for 
Mr. Qwen’s attempt while Dryden’s is in their hands. 
_ We fay not this to depreciate the merit of the prefent work. It 
1s, on the whole, a laudable performance. ihe tranflator is 
evidently a man of learning, genius, and tafte: and though we 
might find errors, if we diligently fought for them, yetit is as free 
of inaccuracies as could have been expetted in a work of this na- 
ture-—where the difficulties originally were not a few, and where 
~~ Author’s plan, inftead of leflening, tends rather to increafe 
them. 

‘ If he fometimes’ (as he elegantly expreffes it) ‘ dilates or em- 
bellithes a thought, it muft be remembered that he had an Englith 
ear to pleafe: and that, if he fometimes wants the eafe and grace of 
an original, he had his author’s thoughts and images to preferve. 
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The firft is like that civil verfatility of manners which every man 
owes to the varying cuftoms of the age in which he lives; but the 
other is like that integrity and ftrictnefs of principle which never 
bends to fafhion or convenience at the expence of one fingle virtue.’ 

The notes, at the bottom of the page, and thofe at the clofe of 
the fecond volume, will be of great ufe to the young learner. 

On the whole, we mutft bear our tribute of applaufe to Mr. Owen 
for his well-meant and ingenious performance; and we {fincerely 
with that he may meet with fuch indulgence from the public, as 


may be fome reward for his merit and induftry. B- = 


MEDICAL. 


Art. 47. A Synopfis of a Courfe of Leéures on Anatomy and Phyfio- 
logy. By Bufick Harwood, M.B. F.R.S. Profeflor of Ana- 
tomy in the Univerfity of Cambridge. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Cambridge, 
Merrill; London, Cadell. 1787. 

A performance ufeful only to the anatomical clafs at Cambridge. 
The a:rangement feems to be judicioufly formed, and we doubt 
not that the courfe of lectures, of which this is the outline, will be 
profitable to the ftudents in’ phyfiology and anatomy. R- i 


Art. 48. Nofologia Methodica Oculorum, or a Treatife on the Dif- 
eafes of the Eyes; feleéted and tranflated from the Latin of 
Francis Boffer de Sauvages. By George Wallis, M.D. 8vo. 
4s. 6d. Boards. Robinfons. 

Dr. Wallis hath here given us a methodical arrangement of the 
difeafes of the eyes, compiled from the admirable Nofology of Sau- 
vages, a work, the merit of which is univerfally acknowledged. 

He has not purfued the fyitem of Sauvages, but adopted one of 
his own, clafling the difeafes according to their feat. Thus, 
I. Difeafes of the eye-lafhes, and eye-lids. II. Difeafes of the 
angles of the eye. III. Difeafes of the conjunctive membrane. 
IV. Difeafes of the corneal tunic. V. Difeafes of the chambers of 
the eye. VI. Difeafes of the uvea, and its membranes. VII. Dif- 
eafes of the chryttalline Jens, and its capfula. VIII. Difeafes of 
the vitreous humor. IX. Difeafes of the retina. X. Difeafes 
of the choroideal membrane. XI. Difeafes of the bulb of the eye. 
X11. Difeafes of the optic nerves. XIII. Difeafes of the mufcles of 
the eyes. XIV. Difeafes of the fat, and cellular membrane in the 
inferior part of the eye, and the orbit itfelf. 

Befide the defcription and cure delivered by Sauvages, Dr. Wallis 
has added the opinion of other celebrated writers, with feveral re- 
marks of his own. 

As to the tranflation, what there is of it is faithful; but we fee 
no reafon why fo much of Sauvages’ mathematics is rejected ; the 
problems, for inftance, to determine the concavity and convexity of 
glaffes, fuitable to given degrees of fhort and long fightednefs, are 
certainly very ufeful; as are alfo feveral other matters paffed over by 
Dr. Wallis. 

The chief excellence of the work confifts in the Author’s remarks 
on the operations on the eye, which leaye us no room to doubt of 
his abilities as Q practical or operative oculilt. 

R- me Art 
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Art. 49. Thefaurus Medicus, five Difputationum in Academia Edi- 
nenfi ad Rem Medicam pertinentium, a Collegio inftituto ad hoc 
ufque Tempus, dile¢tus 4 Gulielmo Smellio. Tom. Il. & IV. 
Svo. 7s. each. Boards. Edinburgh, Elliot. London, Robinfons. 
173°. 

Thefe two volumes are a continuation of the collection of thefes 
publified at Edinburgh, which we noticed in our Review, vol. lix. 
p. 305. The diflertations contained in the third volume are, De 
Chinchona, Pultney. De Vermibus, Palmer. De Rachitide, Nooth. 
De Adione Mufculari, Smith. De Febre Bergalenfe, Lind. De Fe- 
bribus arcendis, Monro-Drummond. De Mujficis, Odier. De Cy- 
nanche, Crawford. De Per/piratione Infenfibili, Hamilton. De Cy/- 
tirrhwa, Parnham. De Vino, Wainman. De Morbis Cali Mutatione 
medendis, Lilie. De Arteriarum et Venarum Irritabilitate, Dennifon. 
De Hominum Varietatibus, |. Hunter. De Phyfologia Plantarum, 
Bell. De Alimentorum Concoctione, Stevens. De Rabie Canina, Hey- 
fham. 

The fourth volume contains, De Fatus Nutrimento, Fvans. De 
AttraBione chemica, Kier. De Nutritione, Wade. De Igne, Cleg- 
horn. De Hydrocephalo interno, Quin. De Con/uetudine, Hen. Cullen. 
De Frigore, Arch. Cullen. De Cerebro, Nihell, De Syfematis Ner- 
voft Oficiis, Stuart. De Vafis abforbentibus, Winterbottom. De 
Syncope, Hare. De Aeris Effe&ibus, De Butts. De Tetano, Gul. 
Monro. De Contagione, Owen. De Somno, Cleghorn. “De Evapo- 
ratione, Paterfon. De Leucophlegmatia, Unthank. De dere fixo, 
Emmet. De Sanguinis Putridine, Ferris. De Submerfis, M‘Donneil. 


EDUCATION, &e. seneiaaaes 
Art. 50. Recreation for Youth: a ufeful Epitome of Geography and 

Biography. By John Paterfon Service. Small 4to. 3s. 6d. 

bound. Kearfley. 1787. 

In this compendium, we have a general view of the feveral 
kingdoms, &c. of the globe, in alphabetical order, and the author 
concludes the firft part of his work with what he calls ‘ a Treatife 
on Natural Geography.’ He divides geography into two parts, na- 
tural and artificial; natural geography, he fays, ‘ ref{pects the globe 
in its real and natural ftate.? Under this head Mr. S. contiders 
continents, iflands, promontories, &c. The fecond part is a bio- 
graphical dictionary, abridged, as the Author acknowledges, from 
the large work under that title, in twelve volumes *. Mr. Service’s 
publication may be ufeful to thofz who do not poffefs larger works 
of a fimilar kind. That divifion of the geographical pages in which 
the productions, arts, government, &c. of each country, are de- 
fcribed, will afford much information to many readers. DP 


MILITARY AFFAIRS, 
Art. 51. General Regulations .and Orders for his Majefty’s Forces. 
8vo. 1s. 6d. Walter. 

Thefe regulations are drawn up, at his Majefty’s command, by 
Adjutant General Fawcett ; and are a foundation for eftablithing 
among the troops that uniformity and fyftem in the performance ot 
all exercifes and movements, which are effentially requifite for mi- 





* See Review for March laft, p. 210. 
litary 
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litary operations, and which conftitute the chief excellence of every 


well regulated army. | = tbe 
AsTROLocy! ’ 


Art. 52. The New Afrology; or the Art of predifling and fore. 
telling future Events by the Afpects, &c. of the Heavenly Bodies, 
By C. Heydon, Jun. Altro-Philo. 1zmo. 2s.6d. Keariley. 1786. 


Art. 53. An Aftrological Catechi/m, wherein the Principles of Aftro- 
logy are fully demonftrated by way of Queftion and Aniwer. 12zmo., 
is. Kearfley. 1786. 

Solomon fays ** there is nothing new under the fun.”” We, by long 
experience, have determined never to be furprized at any thing. It 
muit however be acknowledged, that thefe two publications are very 
unfit characteriftics of the country and age in which they have made 


their appearance. 5X4 
’ 
THEOLOGY, &e. 


Art. 54. The Pilgrim’s Progrefs from this World to that which is ta 
come. By John Bunyan. A new Edition, divided into Chapters. 
To which are added, Explanatory and Pra@ical Notes. By G. 
Burder, Minifler of the Goipel at Coventry. 1zmo. 33. 6d. 
bound. Matthews. 1786. 

As Bunyan’s Pilgrim is certainly, a mafterpiece in its kind, we are 
glad to fee an edition of it well printed on good paper, and adorned 
with neat copper-plates. The Editor hath prefixed the Life of the 
Author, written, like the former accounts, in a ftrain perfeétly con- 
genial with honeft John’s own pious fpirit, and godly mode of ex- 
preflion ; and the fame may be faid of Mr. Burder’s large * explana- 
tory and pra@ical notes :’ an extract from one of which may be given 
as a {pecimen: 

‘ It is fomewhat furprifing that the Pilgrim’s Progre/s fhould be 
univerfally efteemed, feeing that it condemns the far greater part of 
thofe who read it. ‘To initance in this chapter only: Does not Jg- 
norance {peak the language of moft nominal Chriltians? Do we not 
hear them ‘ay with him, ‘* They hope well, for their hearts are al- 
ways full of good motions—they have very good hearts, and they 
believe in Chrift for juftification?’? But let their condition be truly 
examined, and it will appear, ‘* that they never had one good or 
right thought of themfelves in their lives—that their faith is falfe, 
fantaftical, and deceitful ; and that they do not truit in Chrift, but in 
themfelves.””>, How many deceive their own fouls in this matter? 
They fay they believe in Chrift, and traft in him, though they never 
faw their loft condition, and confequently their need of him; are 
unacquainted with the nature of his righteoufnefs, and ridicule the 
idea of its imputation'to the believer. ‘I heir dependence is on what 
they do, or (which is nearly the fame) on what is done iz them. 
They defpife Chriflian experience as enthufiafm, and think that 
trufting to the righteoufneis of Chrilt, leads to licentioufnefs. Such 
is the language both of the parlour and the pu!pit in this day ; and 
yet, though it is here fo-juitly expofed, every body admires the Pz/- 
grim’s Progre/s! How fad, yet how true is the refleQion of Hoseful, 
** Alas! there are abundance in every town in this condition, whole 


families, yea, whole tireets, and that of profefled Chriftians too!” 
The 
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The Lord leflen their number daily, by the light of his glorious 

ofpel.’ 

’ all the above quotation, the reader will be apt to infer that our 
Editor is a Methodift ; nor can we think otherwife, though he writes 
in a better ftyle than fome of that perfuafion. But whatever be the 
religious denomination under which he would be claffed, his expofi- 
tions of Bunyan’s allegories will ftrongly recommend his edition of 
the Pilgrim’s Progrefs to the Antinomians, and rigid Calvinifts in 
general. ‘They are given at the end of every chapter*, fomewhat 
in the manner of Doddridge’s improvement of Scripture paflages, in 
his Family Expofitor. 

Art. 65. dn Effay on the Goodnefs of God, as manifelted in the Miffion 
of Jefus Chriit. Publifhed in purfuance of the Will of the late 
Mr. Norris, as having gained the Annual Prize inftituted by him in 
the Univerfity of Cambridge. By Edward Pearfon, A.M. Fel- 
low of Sydney-Suffex College. 8vo. 1s. Rivington. 1786. 

It isnot, perhaps, to be expected, that, in an exercife of this kind, 
much new light fhould be caft upon a trite fubje&t. It is a fufficient 
recommendation of the piece to fay, that it is written with a degree 
of good fenife, perfpicuity, and elegance, which entitle the Author to 
a higher reward than the Norrifian Prize. E. 


Art. 56. Go/pel Experiences, and Memoirs of the late pious and reve- 
rend Gabriel D’Anville, V. D. M. including feveral Anecdotes of 
fome of the moit celebrated Preachers in the Metropolis: with a 
concluding Addrefs to the Junior Ciergy, and more efpecially to 
the Students of Oxford and Cambridge. 12zmo. 2 Vols. §s. 
fewed. Bew. 1786. 

Gabriel D’Anville takes his name from his father’s profefion— 
which was nothing more nor lefs than that of a 4/ack/mith; and any 
other name in the fhop would have fuited the character equally well ; 
for it is forged out of the loweft ore, and 4ammered into form by the 
moit bungling Cyclops of the trade. 

This lamett and moft infignificant of all Vulcan’s offspring be- 
comes a methodilt, and of courfe (according to his biographer) a hy- 
pocrite; for hypocrify and methodifm are, it feems, cnly two dif- 
ferent words for the fame thing. It is no part of our bufinefs to en- 
quire whether this convertibility of terms be right or wrong. The 
Author’s acquaintance with the fubject is fo fuperior to our own, 
that we mutt give him credit for the truth of his affertions. He ap- 
pears to have been in the fecret; but what prompted him to difclofe 
it to the-world, is a point which we leave to be decided by thoie 
whom it concerns. , 

It concerns not us whether Gabriel d’Anville’s piture be drawn 
from the life ; or whether it be the caricature of imagination, where 
{pleen held the pencil, and impiety fupplied the colours. Let thofe 
determine the truth or falfehood of it, who think it worth their while 
to write or to talk of Go/pel experiences, whether in earneft or in jeft ; for 

Stulti in contraria current ! 





* Mr. Burder has divided the two parts of the Pilgrim into 35 
chapters. A third part, ufually printed in the common. editions, does 
not appear in this volume, We fuppofe it was not written by Bun- 
yan ; and if fo, Mr. Burder was right in omitting it. 

bah Att. 
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Art. 57. Commentaries and Effays: publifhed by the Society for 
promoting the Knowledge ot the Scriptures. No. 1V. 8vo. 2s, 
and No. V. 1s. Johnfon, 17°6. 

Thefe numbers contain a numerous collection of £ critical notes 
upon detached paflages of the Old Teftament,’ which will very well 
repay the attentive perufal of the biblical fcholar:—* An Inquiry 
into the Evidence which points out Chrift to have been only a Crea. 
ture of the Human Race, invefted with extraordinary Powers from 
God, as it arifes from his’ own Declarations, and thofe of the 
Apottles and Evangelifts;’ in which the main arguments for the 
Socinian Syftem are brought into a narrow compafs, and clearly 
ftated:—‘ Obfervations on Part of Daniel’s Prophecy ;’—and a 
gleaning of remarks on Mr. Travis’s Attempt to revive the exploded 


Text of 1 John v. 7. E 
RELIGIOUS. ' 


Art. 58. Ax Elegy on the Nature and Glory of the Gofpel of Fe/us Chrift, 
the Nature and Confequences of Spiritual Blindnefs, and of Divine 
Illumination. By Jofeph Bellamy, D.D. New England. 12mo, 
1s. 6d. Mathews. 

Difputes are endlefs: this little volume relates to fome religions 
controverfies which have prevailed in America. It oppofes Anti- 
nomian tenets, and is itfelf Calviniftical. The book will probably 
be acceptable to fome readers, particularly to fuch as are acquainted 
with, or intereited in, the circumftances of the debate to which it re- 
fers. We obferve that the writer feems in one place to fuppofe 
that virtue and goodnefs appear odious to a wicked, or, as he terms 
it, an unregenerate man ; as Jefus Chrift appeared to the Pharifees, 
and others of the Jews: but of this matter a different account may 
be given. Itis often found that bad men approve and refpect that 
virtue which they do not imitate: the decilion of the Poet feems 
therefore more probable and exact; H 

@ 


‘ Video meliora, proboque, deteriora Jequor.’ 


Art. 59. 4 Manual for African Slaves. By the Rev. James Ramfay, 
M.A. 12mo. 3d. Longman. 1787. 

This manual is compiled chiefly from Dr. Watts’s Catechifm, and 
Bifhop Willon’s Family Prayers. “Thofe who are employed in 
giving inftruction to negroes, can beft determine, from experience, 
how far a performance of this kind can be ufeful. From the Au- 
thor’s intimate knowledge of the fituation of the wretched Africans 
enflaved in the Welt Indies, we are led to fuppofe that he has fuited 


it to their capacities and circumftances. a 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
> We are obliged to Difcipulus for his obfervations on the two 
verbs ¢o /ie and to /ay. After reconfidering the fubjeét, we are the 
more fatisfied with the definition of /e, which we gave in our Re- 
view for March, p. 258. As to the verb a /ay, it frequently fignifies 
to place; nor is our definition contradictory to this fignification. 





ERRATUM in our laf. 
Page 311, 1.10, for ¢ fettled,’ r. /ffted. 


"We ash” 


> 
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